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CARDINAL MANNING 


By 
SHANE LESLIE 


memory of Cardinal Manning. On April 6, 1851, Henry 
Edward Manning, Archdeacon of Chichester, transferred 

his allegiance as a Christian from Canterbury to Rome. Com- 
pared to Newman’s secession six years previously it made only 
a limited sensation. Newman’s going out in “the Forty-Five”’ 
was an event in the history of Christendom. Manning’s was a 
shock to his diocese, and an agony to his friends of whom he 
brought but one with him, James Hope-Scott, whereas Newman 
came over with many. Manning’s greatest friend, Mr. Gladstone, 
was stricken as never before or after in his life. They had lived 
and worked for the Catholic revival in the Church of England 
but were far from being Ritualists or dispensers with the old 
Prayer Book. Today they would hardly count as High Church- 
men at all. But the parting came on the obscure subject of Infant 
Baptism and in the obscurer case of Mr. Gorham, a clergyman 
who did not believe in the doctrine yet was instituted to an 
Exeter living over the protest of Bishop Phillpotts. The wrath 
and dismay were considerable but it took Manning eight months 
to make up his mind that this was the decisive moment that 
Caesar had prevailed over the Temple. The turmoil reached the 
Continent and it was wittily observed from France that the 
long-awaited Revolution had reached England par le pére Gorham! 
Gladstone was deeply alarmed but managed to hold his ground. 
Manning had no grief in parting with his colleague Archdeacon 
Hare or with astounded members of his family, but with Glad- 
stone it was different and the iron went into the soul. The Angli- 
can David and Jonathan parted in the little chapel, now destroyed, 
in Buckingham Palace Road. Manning whispered: “I can no 
longer take the Communion of the Church of England” and 
placing his hand on Mr. Gladstone’s shoulder asked him to come 
with him. Manning left the chapel and Mr. Gladstone remained. 


Te: year 1951 is a centenary for those who cherish the 
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These partings were tragic in those days, but the Victorians felt 
religious motives and loyalties with an intensity for which 
modern emotion has no place. Mr. Gladstone never forgave 
Manning whom he accused of having “murdered my mother.” 
It was ten years before Manning could write to him how: “T laid 
down all that I had, including your friendship, precious to me 
beyond wealth or prosperity.” But their great positions in the 
future brought them in constant contact as Prime Minister and 
Archbishop of Westminster. And over Irish politics and Home 
Rule they finally shook hands. 

Manning had been baptized as a child with an Anglican bishop 
as godfather and therefore received only conditional baptism. It 
was not such a fundamental turn-over or, as he would have 
liked to say in his mellowed old age, a turn from the invisible to 
the visible Church. His most poignant word at the time was to 
Hope-Scott: “Now my career is ended.” Manning happened to 
be most ambitious—what the old Catholic clergy called “a for- 
ward piece”—but that was his nature and no doubt he must 
have felt he was on the threshold of an Anglican bishopric at the 
time. The time came when Gladstone might have considered 
him for Canterbury. 

Such were Manning’s prospects which he forfeited to the grief 
and wonder of friends such as Gladstone, Sidney Herbert and the 
Duke of Newcastle who wrote: “I mourn over what I must 
think the great error of a pure and noble mind seeking the true 
light but I cannot cease to love and admire the man who makes 
the sacrifices.” 

This was a spirit of gentle disapproval far from the lurid sug- 
gestions which Manning was fated to meet in his two most 
famous biographers: Edmund Sheridan Purcell and Lytton 
Strachey. They hardly left him a shred of sincerity, yet his con- 
temporaries believed him sincere and he always gave others 
credit for their intentions. In later years his disciple, the future 
Cardinal Gasquet, reported from Oxford that Liddon must be 
insincere, as that famous Victorian preacher held so much Catholic 
doctrine without seeing the necessity of a central teaching 
authority. Manning quietly replied: “Do not say that. They used 
to say the same of me.”” Under the starchiness of the priest was a 
very human heart. 

The great two-volume biography by Purcell has always been 
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a stumbling-block for Manning’s admirers and strange is its story 
even in the distracted annals of Biography. 

Manning kept all his papers, even the most secret and confi- 
dential. As he was a flowing letter-writer he accumulated an 
enormous stock in return. He wrote in an exquisite script which 
adorns many Victorian collections. It was minute, legible to every 
letter, and sufficiently ciphered to make a strong and piercing 
character known between the lines. 

These papers should have been kept in the well-guarded 
archives of Westminster. Unfortunately at his death they passed 
to his executor Dr. Butler, who took them to the House of the 
oblates of St. Charles in Bayswater, whither he was followed by 
an impecunious journalist who prevailed on the executor to 
believe he was the chosen biographer. 

He was certainly not. The Cardinal had often discussed the 
writing of his Life with his close friend and admirer, John Edward 
Courtenay Bodley, who was a competent historian. He was a 
Protestant or, as he called himself, an old-fashioned Anglican 
pew-holder. The Cardinal wished him to be advised by a 
Catholic theologian and left it there. Unfortunately when the 
Cardinal died, Mr. Bodley was absent in France. Mr. Purcell 
crept into his shoes by the expedient of showing Dr. Butler a 
diary of the Cardinal which had been lent him as a charitable 
gesture in order to compile a brief memoir in the Cardinal’s own 
lifetime. Purcell was in luck, for the Cardinal had removed 
Herbert Vaughan’s name from the list of the executors owing to 
a sudden disagreement over the Temperance Question. Vaughan, 
who succeeded Manning, declared that he would never have 
permitted his papers to come into Purcell’s hands and added that 
the biography itself was “almost a crime.” 

Gladstone in his old age (surviving Manning by six years) was 
immensely interested in the book, which he found was “the 
history of a soul, a dividing of marrow and bone”’ leaving but 
little for disclosure on the last day. To Gladstone it was a reliving 
of his own life before 1850, but he was disappointed not to find 
any of Manning’s letters as an Anglican. Gladstone had returned 
the letters to Manning’in 1861 and later recalled them in imagery 
borrowed from the Homer they both knew so well, the imagery 
of Glaucus and Diomedes exchanging their armour. Gladstone 
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was generous enough to consider his had been brass in exchange 
for Manning’s golden accoutrements. 

Purcell reported to Gladstone that Manning had suppressed 
his Anglican letters, which made Gladstone very indignant, but 
as a matter of fact the letters had survived like many others which 
Purcell had failed to carry away from Bayswater. A most impor- 
tant series were written by the imprudent Monsignor Talbot, and 
in ordinary biographical course would never have reached the 
public. Purcell published all he had been able to lay hands upon, 
but of the letters written from Rome between February 24 and 
March 18, when the Archbishopric lay vacant following the 
death of Cardinal Wiseman, Purcell wrote in his best “Roman 
mystery” manner: “There is a break in the correspondence 
between Dr. Manning and Mgr. Talbot. Either no letters were 
exchanged during those weeks of suspense and expectation or 
the correspondence has not been preserved.” 

This must be the locus classicus for biographical imprudence for 
both of Purcell’s conjectures have proved incorrect! This period 
was the vital clue to Manning’s Catholic life, for all hostile bio- 
graphy has since been built on the supposition that Manning used 
his influence with Talbot to destroy the chances of all candidates 
for Westminster save himself! It was true he wrote his disap- 
proval of the three candidates chosen (the time-honoured dignus, 
dignior and dignissimus), but he added every approval possible for 
the Bishops Ullathorne and Cornthwaite. Manning had not the 
least hope that he could possibly succeed. The choice was no doubt 
a brilliant idea of the Pope Pius IX, who was determined that 
Archbishop Errington should not succeed although he held the 
right of succession. 

Purcell’s unwieldy volumes raised a mild tornado in 1896. It 
became the best seller although it was said that the Duke of 
Norfolk offered to buy up the whole edition. Archbishop Benson 
from Lambeth referred to a “fascinating tragi-comedy,” but 
William Stead, a Nonconformist admirer of the Cardinal, 
described it wittily as “a cheap substitute for Purgatory.” But 
Gladstone was melted, now his old friend lay dead under the 
disparagement of criticism and controversy and stated that “his 
life-long devotion, his great share in reviving England, but 
above all, his absolute detachment, place him on such a level that 
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from my place of thought and life I can only look at him as a 
man looks at the stars.’” Generous indeed! 

For the modern reader Manning survives in two worlds of 
controversy: his relations with Cardinal Newman, always more 
of a rival than a colleague, and his attitude to the whole question 
of Labour, then a faint worry in English politics. 

It is no use pretending that Newman and Manning had ever 
anything in common except their Creed and the colour of their 
Hats. They disagreed as Anglicans and later as Romans and were 
uncomfortable not only in the same movement but in the same 
Church. As far back as 1834 Manning considered Newman’s 
views “‘very unsatisfactory.” Their approach to the Catholic 
Church was by different paths and once there they differed on 
policy, from the Drink Question to whether Catholics should be 
allowed to go to Oxford. It was typical that Newman kept a 
nostalgic love for his old University whereas Manning never 
wanted to return or to see any of his subjects find their way there. 
This resulted in the bitterest disappointment of Newman’s life. 
Manning insisted that his line on the Universities was that of the 
Holy See, but whence could the Holy See have taken it save from 
Manning or Wiseman inspired by Manning? Manning had an 
extraordinary power of finding his most personal views in the 
Vatican, as though waiting for his adoption. Manning ascribed a 
“‘morbid sensitiveness” to Newman and after an attempt to make 
friends again by correspondence Newman confessed that when 
he had relations with Manning he never knew whether he was 
standing on his head or his feet! Well, there was nothing more to 
be said except the remark of Cardinal Barnabo, much bewildered 
by the quarrels of English ecclesiastics all down the line: “I 
know Manning but I love Newman.” 

So they remain in everlasting contrast: a Sybil in Birmingham 
and a Sphinx at Westminster. George Russell compared them to 
“Sense and Sensibility,” though their critics would probably 
prefer the title of “Pride and Prejudice.” It is not enough to say 
that Newman was a Platonist while Manning was an Aris- 
totelian, since humanity are cast into one of those categories. 


The Cardinal’s lonely impact into social reform and Labour 
troubles will be remembered long after all his doctrinal wars are 
laid in the dust which Huysmans found peculiar to cathedral 
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sacristies. His part in the Vatican Council playing the Ultra- 
montane bassoon had made him quite unpopular in England and 
he must have been human enough to hope he could regain 
popularity by advocating the causes of humanity. As a matter of 
fact, he had made himself a much disliked figure during the 
Council amongst any bishops who thought the new dogma of 
the Infallibility was inopportune. This unpopularity was reflected 
in the Vatican and none of Manning’s biographers has been able 
to explain the long postponement of the Red Hat until 1875. 

By 1872 Manning had returned to Exeter Hall, the arena of all 
Protestant and humanitarian causes. It was the first step towards 
securing the ear of a nation which was bored on the subject of 
the Temporal Power of Popes. He took the part of the agricul- 
tural labourers who under Joseph Arch were dimly organizing 
themselves into a Union. He wrote angrily to Mr. Gladstone and 
complained of the Bishop of Gloucester who wished to see Mr. 
Arch ducked in a horse-pond. His views were simple. How was 
it that the Anglican bishops “do not know the day of their 
visitation? My belief is that the Laws must be greatly relaxed. 
The Poor Law has saved them for a century. But the Poor Law 
has broken down. Establish tribunals of arbitration in Counties 
for questions between Labour and Land. If our Unions were like 
the Guilds, which established the City of London, I should not 
fear them. But the soul is not there.” 

This was advanced thinking for the ’seventies, and so thought 
the old English Catholics, for Dr. Vaughan reported from Rome 
that some complaint had been made that their convert Archbishop 
was “going in with swaddlers’’! 

It was only the beginning of a political career which was to 
cause them far greater distress, during which Manning took a full 
view of the Irish troubles, supporting Home Rule, advocating 
just measures of Labour legislation, consorting with noncon- 
formist prophets like Mr. Stead and later with leaders of working 
men like John Burns and Ben Tillett, calling the disgusted atten- 
tion of his own clergy to the works of the Salvation Army and 
ending in his eighty-second year as the successful arbitrator of 
the London Dock Strike of 1889. 

By 1878 Manning, finding himself a Cardinal and independent 
to take his own line in the eyes of Rome, was subscribing to 
Arch’s Union. In this Manning was a pioneer and ahead of his 
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times. As Arch said: “He spoke up nobly for us. The testimony 
at such a time and in such a place of a man so respected was of 
the greatest value to the Union.” 

The fact was that as a rector in Sussex he had become attached 
to the rural labourer, the Downsmen and shepherds and tillers of 
the soil who were often paid their wages in flour. Hence his 
stand for a class who have proved the very fundament of English 
life and promise even more so in the future. Later, when his 
ecclesiastical life became absorbed in the horrors of great towns 
he naturally verged towards a Christian Socialism. Mr. Bodley, 
who shared his most intimate chat, insisted that he was a Socialist 
pure and simple. We must add the mystical qualifications of the 
Middle Ages. He wanted guilds in every trade with a religious 
tincture. He believed in the duties as well as the rights of Capital. 
He detested the political economists like Giffen. This would 
appear a very likely and advisable course for a modern eccle- 
siastic. But in the Victorian era it meant misunderstanding and 
dismay. 

It was insufficient for Manning to theorize about the workers 
or to exchange shots with Giffen or Huxley in The Times. He 
was always biding his time, which surely came with the outbreak 
of the London Dock Strike in 1889. Even at this distance it is 
worth recalling if only for the moderation of the strikers’ de- 
mands (they asked that fivepence an hour should be raised to 
sixpence) and the common sense of the employers who sur- 
rendered to arbitration they trusted. It was a model strike and 
was conducted on lines which would have made the course of 
English industry far happier in years to come. 

Naturally there was the greatest indignation amongst Man- 
chester economists and old-fashioned Catholics at the idea of an 
Archbishop descending to advise and help the strikers. Arch- 
bishops were expected to stay on the side of law and order. But 
Manning was a pioneer. There was a good deal of pious wrath 
when the first doctor eased childbirth with chloroform. And the 
first Archbishop to join personally in a fierce Labour dispute 
proved no less distressing to some of his faithful staff; who begged 
him on their knees not to bring disgrace on the Catholic name. 
But his little black brougham drove regularly off to the docks. 

The Cardinal was led accidentally into sympathy with the 
strike and then into taking a major part. It was remarkable what 
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sympathy the fire-eaters at the head of the agitation felt for the 
Cardinal. Tom Mann recorded the Cardinal’s devotion: how “he 
was never too busy to be consulted or too occupied with Church 
affairs to admit of his giving detailed attention to any group of 
men whom kindly influence could help.” 

Ben Tillett, another “dangerous” man, recorded how the same 
influence “burned and singed my nature and called out of the 
depths the primitive courage and so the persistence which helped 
in the formation of the Gasworkers’ Union’’! 

Perhaps this courage would not have been so appreciated by 
those who recently were compelled by the gas strike to use 

rimitive methods in their kitchens, but all Labour was then in 
its infancy. A strike was liable to be met by violence and it was 
the threat of using the military in the Tower which brought the 
Cardinal on the scene. A third of the dockers were Irish and there- 
fore belonged to his flock; they were the hungry men who 
carried the food of a well-fed, unrationed London. The Cardinal 
bided his time and did not intervene until the directors refused 
to hold further parley and at the same time a few wharf-owners 
were inclined to accept the men’s terms. It was August 30, 1889, 
and, though he did not realize it, it proved a red-letter day in 
his life, saved London from hunger and riots and eventually led 
to Pope Leo XIII’s most powerful Encyclical Rerum Novarum. 

A school-teacher from the East End brought the Cardinal the 
names of the directors. He was in no hurry and said Mass. He 
then drove in his old vehicle to the City. He found the Lord 
Mayor and the Home Secretary out of town. He then tackled the 
directors, who listened in dead silence. He described them as “‘an 
impenitent congregation.” A week later the Mayor and the 
Bishop of London, Dr. Temple, arrived and a strong committee 
was formed. Day after day the Cardinal sat working at the 
Mansion House. He had to tackle and reconcile both sides. Un- 
fortunately after the first agreement had been grudgingly ac- 
cepted by the directors the strikers themselves repudiated all that 
had been agreed through Burns and Tillett. The Cardinal alone 
was willing to make a fresh effort. It was then that he appeared 
in the East End and slowly pleaded with the men until they 
accepted terms. With great difficulty a proposal was carried 
“that this meeting empowers Cardinal Manning to inform the 
Dock Directors that the men are willing to meet them half-way 
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on the matter of the time at which the payment is to begin and 
to accept November 4th as the date.” 

The date sounded like an omen from Heaven to the Cardinal 
whose patron Saint was St. Charles, whose oblates he had founded 
at Bayswater. 

When the directors next met Manning he appeared as pleni- 
potentiary for the strikers. They surrendered and all sides signed 
the “Cardinal’s Peace.” 

The workmen collected £160 in pennies for the Cardinal, 
enabling him to endow a bed in the London Hospital. 

There was a fine cartoon in Punch from the pencil of E. T. 
Reed and a nursery rhyme was rewritten: 


Dickory, Dickory, Dock! 

The Cardinal picked the dead lock. 
The men om Then 

They worked agen— 

Dickory, Dickory, Dock! 


A few years later the Cardinal was dead, but several miles of 
working men tramped behind his body to Kensal Green. With 
that testimonial his proud spirit needed not to resent Purcell’s 
odious biography, while Lytton Strachey’s amusing pasquinade 
can still be read and burnt on succeeding Fifths of November! 
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THE ASSUMPTION 
AND THE 
CHRISTIAN PATTERN 


By 
BERNARD LEEMING 


HERE have been many objections to the definition of the 
| Assumption: that it asserted as historical an event for which 


there was no historical evidence; that it exalted a devout 
opinion into a dogma of faith; that it was only an occasion for 
a new assertion of Papal Infallibility; that it lessens the chances of 
Christian unity. | 

But all the objections made seem to me to be academic, in that 
they took no account of the existing religious situation among 
Catholics and left out of account their practical religious life and 
the motives which influence them; and, above all, those motives 
which have influenced Pope Pius XII. In the Bull of Definition, 
Munificentissimus Deus, Pius XII, following a long tradition, said 
that in times of stress he turned to the Mother of God. What 
these sad occasions were he did not specify; but it is easy to 
conjecture that he thought of Hungary, China, Russia, Czecho- 
slovakia, Jugoslavia, of imprisoned Cardinals, bishops, priests and 
religious; of closed pels and persecuted faithfid, of children 
denied their right to learn of Christ, and even, perhaps, of the 
sad leakage from the Catholic body. 

The Catholic Church, when Christendom was threatened in 
the past, turned to its Divine Founder and His Mother for aid. 
In the present grave plight of Christendom and the world, the 
Pope assumed that, in making a supreme gesture in honour of 
God’s Mother, the Help of Christians, even those outside the 
Church would welcome it, and see that the Church was endeavour- 
ing, in accordance with its genius and tradition, to help mankind. 
Moreover the Pope, as he states in his Bull, thought that to define 
the Assumption would make for more human solidarity, would 
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increase respect for the dignity of human beings in body and 
soul, and would tend to lessen materialism and its cruel drag to 
war. The Assumption of the Virgin Mary could not but serve as 
a striking declaration, understandable by all men, that man’s 
destiny, even his bodily destiny, is not confined to this world, 
so that men and women, no matter how enslaved or broken in 
body, could hope and raise their thoughts and aspirations beyond 
the material. 

Belief in the Assumption is in fact part of a Catholic’s faith, 
both in East and West, woven, perhaps imperceptibly, into the 
texture of his religious thought, expressing something of his 
concept of God and of God’s dealings with man, and something 
of his ideals and of his hopes. It is a religious truth, not a mere 
isolated event or fact of the past. Indeed, the Pope says most 
explicitly that the Assumption could not be known by any 
ordinary methods of historical research, but only by revelation 
from God: “No power of the human mind, by its own natural 
force, could come to know the heavenly glorification of the 
virginal body of the Blessed Mother of God; it is a truth revealed 
by God.” The Assumption means that the body of Our Lady is 
not only reunited to her soul, but that she has now the state of 
a “glorified body” which we others hope to have after the general 
resurrection. Her glorification is, of course, a fact; but it is not 
“an historical fact” which could be established by research into | 
documents or sensible evidence. It is not an observable fact. The 
souls of St. John and St. Peter undoubtedly now are in heaven; 
this is a fact, but not a fact which could be demonstrated his- 
torically. Similarly with the Assumption. It does, indeed, involve 
the body of Our Lady; but in a way that is quite supra-sensible. 
The only evidence of an observable kind which has ever been 
alleged is the lack of the body in any grave; and this, at best, is 
purely negative. God might have taken the body of His Mother 
to some heavenly repository, there to be kept separate from her 
soul until the general resurrection, and no merely historical 
methods could either prove or disprove this. The Assumption 
is not “an historical fact” in the ordinary meaning of the term. 

The Apocryphal accounts of the Assumption do indeed some- 
times represent the Apostles as seeing the body and soul being 
reunited, and Our Lady being carried up to heaven by angels, or 
by Our Lord. But the Apocryphal accounts, although they may 
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bear witness that Christian thought was turning towards the 
Assumption, in many cases would seem to have been an obstacle 
to the belief; by the incredibilities with which they surrounded 
it. This certainly was the case with Bede, Paschase of Radbert, 
the Martyrology of Ado and its derivatives. On the whole, the 
Apocryphals would appear to have had a chilling effect. 

If then the Assumption cannot be known either by historical 
evidence or by an explicit tradition, how can it be known? To 
this question the Bull of Definition gives a most explicit answer: 
we know it because the whole Church believes it, and this is a 
sure ground of certainty. We know it because the Church teaches 
it, and in her teaching the Holy Spirit, and not merely human 
contrivance, makes sure that no mistake is taught, that none of 
the sacred deposit is lost, and no addition made to it. 

In this very blunt statement that the teaching of the Church 
is sufficient ground for complete belief, unquestionably the Pope 
presupposes a view of faith which, we must sadly confess, has 
become confused in not a few minds. Faith is not acceptance of 
a series of propositions, about each of which we have satisfied 
ourselves; faith is committing our minds, as well as our hearts, 
to the Body of Christ, vivified by the Holy Spirit, and guaranteed 
in truth by its Head, Christ. Faith accepts the whole of revelation 
as a whole, even without knowing what may be the implications 
of such acceptance, but perfectly secure against error by the simple 
fact that it is God to whom we commit our thinking and our- 
selves. Faith is not the holding of an itemized list of statements, 
however necessary it may sometimes be to make such lists; faith 
is uniting ourselves with the Spirit of Truth, as that Spirit exists 
in the living body of Christ, His Church. 

Now here the definition of the Assumption raises a very radical 
issue, more radical even than the issue of Papal Infallibility; and 
it is, I think, an instinctive perception of this which has caused 
the Definition to have such a bad press. Is religious truth to be 
attained by each individual, helped perhaps by a book and b 
instruction ? Is it, perhaps, to be attained by groups of individuals 
linked in constitutional federation? Or, against Bis is it only to 


be attained by mental and spiritual unity with an Organism which 
can only be compared to a race of men, in the sense that it extends 
back through history to the God-man, and indeed to the creation 
of man, and that it has a mysterious unity with the yet unborn? 
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Is the link which unites the Christian community of this generation 
to Christians of former generations, a dynamic link or a static link? 
Is it a living and growing Life, or is it a series of formulas? In 
short, is the norm of religious truth established in each man’s 
private judgment, or is it the spiritual perception of the whole 
Church? This issue is fundamental to any consideration of the 
Assumption. It is also more fundamental than the question of the 
manner of expressing the belief of the whole body: that manner 
might be a General Council, or a Papal pronouncement, or, 
conceivably, it might even be a common human perception of 
the general feeling, however arrived at. The point is that Christian 
faith means unity with the whole body, and not merely a par- 
ticular private relation to God. This issue is radical; and with the 
utmost sympathy and understanding towards those who feel an 
instinctive repugnance towards the whole outlook which inspired 
the definition of the Assumption, one can only plead that they 
should examine again their general grounds for acceptance of the 
Christian faith. 

One remark may be made about this method of theologizing, 
that is, of looking to see what is the present Christian belief and 
accepting that as normative: it is a method, as the lawyers would 
say, for which there are unimpeachable precedents. Nestorius 
denied that Mary should be called “Theotokos,” or the God- 
bearer; St. Cyril of Alexandria, and the Bishops at the Council 
of Ephesus, said at once that the Church in fact believed Mary to 
be “Theotokos” or God-bearer, and that this sole fact was 
sufficient guarantee of its truth. Pelagius and Julian denied original 
sin. St. Augustine appealed to the practice of baptizing babies, 
even though Scripture nowhere says babies are to be baptized. 
Julian, learned and acute, disdainfully remarked that Augustine 
was making use of mere popular prejudice against him; and 
Augustine answered: “The popular outcry against you arises pre- 
cisely because the matter is one which cannot fail to be known 
even by the populace. Rich and poor, high and low, learned and 

earned, men and women, know what sin is remitted by bap- 
tism. Are we to make small account of the assertion of the truth 
contained in the fact that the whole multitude of the faithful, 
dispersed throughout the world, hold the same belief?” Against 
the Donatists, also, St. Augustine used the same argument. They 

? Contra Julianum, vii, 31: Migne, Patres Latini, 44, 662. 
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claimed that they alone had the correct interpretation of Scripture, 
and alone had valid sacraments. St. Augustine answered: “Securus 
iudicat orbis terrarum”: the judgment of the whole world is 
trustworthy. 

This is the ground declared by Pope Pius XII as sufficient in 
itself for affirming that the Assumption is revealed: the whole 
Catholic world believes it; and the sufficiency of that ground can 
only be questioned by denying fulfilment of Christ’s promise to 
be with the Church always. For a thousand years there has been 
the belief in the Assumption; the prayers of the Church, its 
liturgy, its iconography, its consecration of churches and religious 
congregations, the explicit teaching of saints, bishops and theolo- 
gical schools, however diverse on other matters, all together 
speak the mind of the Church; and if in such a belief, so taught, 
a Church were misled, then it is hard to see that the Church 
could give trustworthy guidance. 

Nor does it avail to object that belief in the Assumption, in 
spite of its universality, was only regarded as a pious belief, 
permitted but not imposed, comparable in its nature to belief, 
for instance, in the translation of the Holy House of Loretto, 
or in the liquefaction of the blood of St. Januarius, or in the nine 
First Fridays; a belief having no necessary connection with the 
Christian scheme of salvation. At first sight, perhaps, it may 
sound plausible to say: “Even though the body of the Blessed 
Virgin had corrupted in the grave, the Christian faith would still 
stand the same.”’ In fact, it would not stand the same. There would 
be a different perception of the character of Christ and of God; 
there would be a different quality and tone in the Christian out- 
look; there would be a different understanding of certain fun- 
damental passages of Scripture, of the nature of the Incarnation, 
of the connection between sin and death, of the need of human 
co-operation in redemption and, by reduction, of the nature of 
human salvation itself. 

This assertion is a large one, and is not immediately obvious. 
However, take the example of the Virgin Birth. In the Report 
of the Doctrinal Commission of the Church of England, it 
appears that some members of the Commission held the doctrine 
of the Virgin Birth, and others did not: 

t Doctrine in the Church of England: The Report of the Commission on Christian 


Doctrine Appointed by the Archbishops of Canterbury and York in 1922 
(S.P.C.K., 1938), p. 82. ; 
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The main grounds on which the doctrine is valued are the following. 
It is a safeguard of the Christian conviction that in the birth of Jesus 
we have, not simply the birth of a new individual of the human 
species, but the advent of One who “‘for us men and for our salvation 
came down from heaven.” It is congruous with the belief that in the 
Person of Christ humanity made a fresh beginning. It coheres with the 
supernatural element in the life of Christ, indicating a unique inaugura- 
tion of that unique life. It gives expression to the idea of the response 
of the human race to God’s purpose through the obedience and faith 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 

Many of us hold, accordingly, that belief in the Word made flesh 
is integrally bound up with belief in the Virgin Birth, and that this 
will increasingly be recognized. 

There are, «Amc some among us who hold that a full belief in 
the historical Incarnation is more consistent with the supposition that 
our Lord’s birth took place under the normal conditions of human 
generation. In their minds the notion of a Virgin Birth tends to mar 
the completeness of the belief that in the Incarnation God revealed 
Himself at every point in and through human nature. 


Now, however strongly it might be said that in these two 
points of view there was underlying agreement, it seems manifest 
that the differences focussed in the question of the Virgin Birth 
would extend to many other matters: there would be a wide 
divergence on the idea of the inspiration of Scripture and the 
historicity of Scripture; upon the pre-existence of Christ; upon 
the growth of Christ in knowledge and upon the infallibility 
of His teaching; upon the literal of His resurrection; and, 
above all, upon the sense in which Christ is the “New Adam”, 
and in which He redeems us from sin and death. It might sound 
plausible to say: “Whether, in fact, Christ was born of a Virgin 
is really of small account in the whole Christian scheme of sal- 
vation. One might affirm it or deny it, and yet the Christian faith 
would still stand the same.” In fact, it would not; there would 
be the most fundamental divergencies of outlook, one of which 
would be the ancient Christian faith, and the other a modification 
of it such as to make it effectively a different religion. For this 
reason, I conjecture, Archbishop Temple said in the Introduction: 
“In view of my own responsibility in the Church 1 think it right here 
to affirm that I wholeheartedly accept as historical facts the Birth 
of our Lord from a Virgin and the Resurrection of His physical 
body from death and the tomb.”! The Archbishop’s responsibility 

t Ib., p. 12, italics mine. 
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in the Church seemed scarcely to permit him to leave the matter 
open. Why? 

How then is the Assumption integrated into the Christian 
scheme? 

In the first place, it is an assertion that long-existiag and general 
Christian piety and devotion has an intuition into the significance 
of revealed truth which is guided by the Holy Ghost. The mind 
of the Church can unerringly perceive the deeper and the true 
meaning in certain mysterious passages of Scripture, and in the 
coincidence and coherence of the diverse elements of revelation. 
In consequence, any sound theologizing must be guided not only 
by historical norms, or by analytic norms, but also by the norm 
of unity of the Spirit in he living body. 

In the second place, the Assumption is an assertion that Chris- 
tian salvation is not purely spiritual, but is bodily likewise, and 
that death and its corruption have power only where there is sin. 
But, one may ask, is this not sufficiently asserted by the Resur- 
rection of Christ? In God’s dispensation, no; because Christ is 
not a mere creature, but is the God-man, and the fact that two 
of our race, one a pure creature, have overcome the inevitability 
of death’s decay, makes more vivid and clear and vigorous the 
assertion that God has blessed the whole of humanity. In the 
Bull of Definition, the Holy Father cites with approval the words 
of St. Bernadine of Sienna: “Right reason must find it fitting 
and concordant that not only the body and soul of a man, but 
of a woman, also, should have found everlasting glory in heaven.” 
As Serge Bulgakoff put it, the Assumption “is a prototype of the 
second glorious Advent,” a proto which throws light and 
hope upon our expectations of the last day, when Christ shall 
come to judge the living and the dead; and which also justifies 
more strongly the Christian instinct to use art and music and all 
that is material as a means of declaring God’s glory. History more 
clearly has an eternal significance; isolation from the historical 
process is unchristian. 

In the third place, the Assumption is an assertion that God’s 
plan of salvation is to save men through men, that human co- 
operation is basic to the whole plan. There were to be enmities 
between the Woman and the spirit of evil, between her offspring 
and the offspring of the ia and hence the earliest of the 


t Sermo in Assumptione B. M. Virginis, sermo 2. 2 Genesis iii, 15. 
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Fathers, as Justin and Irenaeus, see in the Virgin Mary the anti- 
type to Eve, just as they accept St. Paul’s doctrine that Christ 
is the anti-type to Adam. It was both together in association, who 
were to overcome and win the victory: “because the children 
are partakers of flesh and blood, he also himself in like manner 
hath been partaker of the same: that, through death, he might 
destroy him who had the empire of death, that is to say, the devil: 
and might deliver them, who through the fear of death were dll 
their lifetime subject to servitude.”! It was through the Virgin 
Mother that the Word of God bécame a partaker of flesh and 
blood; she received power thus to bridge the gap between the 
Infinite and the finite, and to give to the world a Divine Person 
conceived and born of her. Through her, Eternity entered the 
time-series, in order to break the bond which bound man utterly 
to time and time’s destruction; and in her Christus Victor—we 
say it reverently—became the Human Conqueror. For this reason 
the Christian faith has held that she was sinless, that she was ever 
Virgin, that over her the law of death did not rule, as it did not 
rule over Christ. Through Christ, indeed, the whole idea of 
pe was changed, man’s concept of his destiny and of his 
powers for goodness were changed; but this came about not onl 
through God’s condescension, but through a condescension which 
was effective through human co-operation, which the Virgin’s 
“Be it done unto me according to Thy Word” at once symbolized 
and effected. In this sense Our Lady is truly normative in the divine 
plan, normative of holiness, of God’s grace, and of God’s love 
for men. The Assumption only means that she is normative in 
her ultimate as she was in her beginning. 

In the fourth place, the Assumption is an assertion that the love 
of the God-man has a quality of human tenderness in it, which 
is revealed in no other mystery of the faith. In the Bull there is 
repeated approbation of the feeling that Christ’s affection for 
His mother would lead Him to want her with Him in heaven, 
not spiritually only, but in her bodily frame. Here at once is an 
indication that in the life of heaven human affections are not 
destroyed, even by the vision of God; and an indication that our 
happiness will be increased by the presence of those we loved 
on earth. Clearly this belief implies a particular outlook upon the 
character of Christ and upon the ultimate destiny of man, which 

t Hebrews ii, 14, 15. 
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outlook is bound to exert its influence upon the general tone and 
feeling. If one may reverently say so, the Assumption humanizes 
the God-man, and humanizes all the relations between God 
and man; and in this sense Dr. Karl Adam rightly said that the 
Assumption involves not only logical and speculative elements 
for the believing mind, but emotional elements for the believing 
heart.? 

There is, then, a real connection between belief in the Assump- 
tion and the general Christian belief; it fits into the pattern, and 
in its place in the pattern it changes the light and shade and colour 
of the other components of the pattern, so that the pattern itself 
would be different without it. Nothing could be falser than to sa 
that the Assumption is the result of “inference after inference” 
of theologians; they, indeed, show the consistency and coherence 
of the doctrine of the Assumption with the belief that the Virgin 
Mary is the second Eve, he she is ever Virgin, conceived 
immaculate, and is truly the Mother of God; but the instinctive 
feeling of the faithful, if anything, outran strictly theological 
reasonings, and in that feeling there was an inherent dynamism 
which demanded expression, and that expression was the Defini- 
tion, which, thank God, condemned nobody, but only said 
clearly and definitely what everybody already believed. 

Perhaps one good effect of the Definition may be to turn 
theological thought to the deeper meaning of the doctrine of the 
Redemption, and of human co-operation in it; for it so clearly 
and understandably differs from crass materialism on the one 
hand, and inhuman spiritualization on the other. It invites us, 
as the Pope says, to a deeper realization of the value of human 
life both in soul and body, if that life be dedicated to fulfilling 
the will of our heavenly Father, and to working for the good 
of all mankind. 


% Theologische Quartalschrift 4th quarter 1950, p. 260. 
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RICHARD TOPCLIFFE 


By 
CHRISTOPHER DEVLIN 


“How comes it, then, that thou art out of hell?” 
“Why, this is hell, nor am I out of it.” 
—Marlowe’s Faustus. 


failure. Here is a man who, by patiently adhering to the 

principle of evil, through years of disappointment, attained 
in the end to all that he had bargained for: luxury, adulation, 
and despotic power. His case is the more striking because he 
lacked all the intellectual and physical grace which, in Renaissance 
eyes, was essential to success. Intellectually, his most illustrious 
victim, Robert Southwell, summed him up: “I have found by 
experience that the man is not open to reason.” Physically, he 
had a strong animal magnetism, which he traded on. The terror 
he sought to inspire was the superstitious terror that one feels of 
a wild beast: of flattened ears and dripping fangs, bristling fur 
and glaring eyes. 

But it was only in his declining years that political recognition 
gave scope to this feral power. Extreme brutality to the helpless 
usually means an apprenticeship of extreme servility to the strong. 
Topcliffe’s first appearance on the scene of public persecution 
is in the part of an applauding spectator. The occasion was the 
Queen’s Progress through Norfolk in 1578. Elizabeth with her 
retinue had quartered herself unexpectedly on a Catholic gentle- 
man named Rookwood. Topcliffe has described with gusto how 
Rookwood was compensated for his enforced hospitality. (I have 
had to alter his peculiar spelling so as to make it intelligible.) 


Her excellent Majesty gave to Rookwood ordinary thanks for 
his bad house, and her fair hand to kiss. But my Lord Chamberlain, 
nobly and gravely understanding that Rookwood was excom- 
municated for Papistry, called him before him; demanded of him 


how he durst presume to attempt her real presence, he, unfit to 


Tee is a nightmare temptation to the middle-aged 
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accompany any Christian person; forthwith said he was fitter for 

a pair of stocks, commanded him out of the Court, and yet to 

attend her Council’s pleasure; and at Norwich he was committed. 

And, to decipher the gent. to the full: a piece of plate being missed 

in the Court, and searched for in his hay house, in the hay rick 

such an image of our Lady was there found, as for greatness, for 

gayness, and workmanship, I never did see a match; and after a 

sort of country dances ended, in her Majesty’s sight the idol was 

set behind the people, who avoided: She al rather a beast, 
raised upon a sudden from hell by conjuring, than the picture for 
whom it had been so often and so long abused. Her Majesty 
commanded it to the fire, which in her sight by the country folks 
was quickly done, to her content, and unspeakable joy of every 
= but some one or two who had sucked of the idol’s poisoned 

Topcliffe’s enthusiastic approval of the scene was ominous. 
Henceforth, he was to figure more and more as a sort of grisly 
backside to the fair, pompous frontage of Elizabeth’s Court. 
The stench of his torture-house was to pervade the Royal Presence 
until “‘all the perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten this little 
hand.” 

In 1580 the sudden revival of Catholic fervour meant intensified 
persecution. The rack-master boasted that he had stretched one 
of Campion’s companions a foot longer than God made him. 
That must have struck a tremulous chord of emulation in 
Topcliffe’s breast. In 1581 he appeared on Burleigh’s pay-roll 
as an official pursuivant. In 1582 he got his first assignment: to 
track down Campion’s publications. He was then years of 
age—almost an old man by Elizabethan standards. What had 
he been doing with the best years of his life? 

Very little is known of his career before that date. In a letter 
of 1595, he says that he is now sixty-three years old, and that 
his home was Somerley in Lincolnshire. He was born, therefore, 
in 1532. His father was Robert Topcliffe of Somerley, a country 
gentleman of ancient lineage. This would indicate that Richard 
Topcliffe was baptized and educated as a Catholic. But the all- 
important details of his childhood are unknown to us. He may, 
of course, have been beaten and starved in infancy, and this eee | 
account for his indoctrination with cruelty and greed. But there 
is no reason to suppose that he was. Perhaps public events may 
have done something to shape his outlook on life. He tells us 
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in one letter, quite candidly, that his guiding principle from 
earliest years was: indignatio principis mors est. At the age of five 
he heard the tramp of the peasantry and chivalry of the North 
in arms for the Old Religion with the banner of the Five Wounds. 
By medieval standards that rally was invincible. But the King 
tricked them with fair promises, tripped them when their backs 
were turned, and then hacked them on the ground with such 
relentless butchery that all men knew that a new order of 
morality was now in force. Shortly after, came the dissolution 
of the Greater Monasteries; and the King’s Servants crowded 
round for the spoils. It was a clear case of the triumph of fraud 
and violence over valour and simplicity. Richard Topcliffe must 
have grown up in the firm belief that Henry VIII was God, and 
that God rewarded the evil deeds of men better than the good 
ones. 
The seed thus planted would have flourished in the Inns of 
Court where he spent the usual University years. To a brash, 
ambitious and rather thick-headed young man, whose spiritual 
life had been choked by self-indulgence, the garbled maxims of 
Machiavelli must have seemed like a revelation. Old fools told 
you that happiness was the reward for painfully encouraging 
your good impulses and suppressing the bad; whereas, to the 
enlightened, the truth was exactly the opposite; happiness—that 
is, prosperity—resulted from the skilful use of man’s impulse to 
P As he watched the crowds, in the reign of Edward VI, 
tearing and spoiling the Church treasures, he must have felt relief 
that he was no longer a Catholic, and supreme contempt for 


‘those “God Almighty’s fools” who put their trust in these 


“dolls.” The idols were ruining those who reverenced them and 
rewarding their destroyers. In this happy blend of rationalism 
and superstition, Topcliffe, at the age of twenty-one, must have 
faced the future with confidence. But in 1553 Mary acceded, 
and the idols returned. Indignatio principis mors est. Topcliffe lay 
low. He escaped attention during Mary’s reign. But equally he 
escaped recognition when Elizabeth succeeded. Elizabeth was so 
obviously Henry VIII's daughter that Topcliffe must have longed 
for recognition from this feminine reincarnation of his childhood’s 
dream. Young sparks with handsome legs, half-papists too some 
of them, shouldered and pushed their way past him. The barren 
years that followed, the years between twenty-five and forty, 
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that should have been so fruitful, must have given Topcliffea very 
jagged temper. 


But in 1569, once more there came the tramp of the peasantry 
and chivalry of the North. Topcliffe had to make a decision. 
In the great hand-out of 1536, his father had got nothing, either 
because he was too honest or too timid. Richard Topcliffe was 
determined not to make the same mistake. He stuck boldly to 
his principle: indignatio principis mors est, and was justified. The 
rising collapsed, and in the spoliation that followed, he petitioned 
for the lands of Richard Norton the standard-bearer. He must 
have got something, for he speaks later of “Lynton, a town 
sometime old Richard Norton’s, the rebel in the North, now the 
Queen majesty’s and under the charge and rule of Richard 
Topcliffe her Majesty’s Servant.” In connection, possibly, with 
this step-up, he was returned as member for Beverley to the 
Parliament of 1572. 

He belonged, now, at the age of forty, to that select band of 
country gentlemen whom Professor Neale has described with 
such warm sympathy in his Elizabethan House of Commons. Since 
the House was mainly concerned with increasing the penal laws, 
he must have been a most suitable member. However, according 
to Professor Neale, the rewards of a member of parliament were 
mainly of a social nature: 


A matchless attraction it was to be in London at this time; to be 
“of the parliament”; to move on the fringe of the Court, mar- 
velling at its fashions and splendours; to see and hear the Queen; 
perchance to kiss her hand. . . . 


Perchance; all the same, some more solid emolument would 
have been welcome. He had “to move on the fringe of the 
Court” for ten years more before he appeared on Burleigh’s 
pay-roll. His continued presence at Court argues some personal 
favour with the Queen; but the appointment of 1582, though 
it carried the title of “Her Majesty’s Servant,” was hardly more 
than that of a superior catch-pole. 

In the years that followed, as the shadow of the Armada drew 
nearer, he was promoted from the office of catch-pole to that 
of torturer and prober of minds. His associates were Richard 
Young and, a mere stripling, Francis Bacon. Their job was, 
“according to their good discretions,” to administer the “Bloody 
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Question” to priests and laymen. Bacon must have found this 
hanging around the rack, in the atmosphere of blood and vomit, 
a most irksome path to preferment. Not so Topcliffe; custom 
could not stale for him its infinite variety; and in his later days 
of despotic power, he still liked to conduct his inquiries personally. 
But he does not seem to have been much good at probing minds. 
In one of his windy reports to the Privy Council, he can only 
give his own opinions: 

. .. albeit they speak fair yet they seem to carry foul and traitorous 

hearts, and ift hurt it for will to attempt it, 

but for lack of force to accomplish it. 


In another, he just changes the secretary’s original “‘he will not 
side against the Queen”’ to “he will not side with the Queen .. .” 
Topcliffe was Burleigh’s protégé. It may be conjectured that he 
did not cut much ice with Sir Francis Walsingham. Walsingham 
could twist the facts when he wanted to, but he wanted to have 
the facts first before he twisted them; he preferred a more 
detached, less fervid type of rogue. In the delicate affair of the 
Babington Plot, Topcliffe played no part. When mental torture 
was required, Richard Young was far more successful. He became 
Roser Young.” Topcliffe remained a bludgeon without a 

As if suspecting that promotion was unlikely under Walsing- 
ham, he began negotiations for his private advancement. The 
ancient Catholic family of the Fitzherberts contained one black 
sheep. Young Thomas Fitzherbert, having lost faith, morals, and 
money, was ready to go any length to oust his father and uncle 
from their estates. He came under Topcliffe’s thumb, and “entered 
into bonds to give three thousand pounds unto Topcliffe if he 
would persecute his father and uncle to death.” Accordingly, in 
1588, three priests were trapped by treachery in the Fitzherbert 
house of Padley; they and oon all the Fitzherbert family were 


condemned and disposed of, either by execution or by gaol-fever. 
It only remained for Topcliffe to get a stranglehold on the young 
Fitzherbert, and then enjoy both the bribe and the estates. In 1589, 
Thomas Fitzherbert, for his own security, made over the house 
and estate of Padley to Richard Topcliffe. Honourable leisure 
seemed in sight. 

But in 1590 an event occurred which opened a totally new 
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chapter in Topcliffe’s life, and in the history of crime. In April 
1590, Sir Francis Walsingham died. Walsingham is rightly 
regarded as one of the worst enemies of the Faith; yet he had 
a certain grim sense of propriety. He would never have allowed 
a private citizen, a mere agent, to take the law uncontrollably 
into his own hands. So far, legal persuasion (which included 
ordinary racking), propaganda and pauperization had failed to 
stem the purely spiritual resurgence of Catholicism. In the highest 
quarters a change of policy was decided on. Let them see what 
unlimited bludgeoning would do. Topcliffe was the man; he 
had no brains, but he had a filthy imagination. He was the Queen’s 
choice. To the Queen he made his private reports, modifying 
them jocosely to suit her humour. When Southwell the poet was 
hung by the hands with spikes against his wrists, and his feet tied 
behind him clear of the ground, permission for this had been 
coaxed from the Queen in the course of a garrulous and chatty 
letter to her: 


To stand against the wall, his feet standing upon the ground, 
and his hands but as high as he can reach against the wall, like a 
Trick at Trenchmore,' will enforce him to tell all. 


From 1590 onwards, Bridewell was put at the disposal of 
Young and Topcliffe, with Topcliffe as the senior partner. 
Bridewell was the prison, founded by Edward VI, for strumpets, 
rioters, and vagabonds. Promiscuity, whippings, nakedness, and 
shameful postures on the treadmill, were there the daily bread. 
Annexed to Bridewell, Topcliffe and Young had a private house 
which only they and their victims were allowed to enter. Between 
this house and Bridewell, the Faith had to be crushed. 

It was some time before the Catholics realized that there was 
no appeal beyond Topcliffe. He was spy and sergeant, judge and 
counsel, warder and executioner, all in one. In 1591, a Yorkshire 
gentleman, Bryan Lacy, was guarding the door of Swithin Wells’s 
house to enable a priest to finish Mass. In the scuffle that followed, 
a pursuivant was thrown from the top of the stairs to the bottom 
and received a bloody coxcomb. It was Topcliffe! One could 
dwell more pleasurably on this incident, if it were not for the 
sequel: “Bryan Lacy, a Yorkshire man, was pitifully tortured at 
Bridewell as himself declared at the time of his execution.” 

t Trenchmore was a skittish country dance. 
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It says much for Bridewell that even Robert Southwell, who 
longed for martyrdom and had steeled himself to all its varieties, 
could write: “This is the one place that all we Catholics tremble 
at, where Topcliffe and Young, butchers, have unlimited liberty 
to torture.” 

When the blank wall of Topcliffe’s omnipotence became 
obvious, one of its victims tried to undermine it by guile. Thomas 
Pormort was an acute young man, with ideas of his own and 
unflinching determination. He feigned compliance with Top- 
cliffe. Yes, there were secrets that he knew, but he was afraid 
of offending people in high places—his god-father, Archbishop 
Whitgift, for instance. Topcliffe bridled; the scent of garbage 
called to him irresistibly. He assured Pormort that he need have 


no fear: 


That he did not care for the Council, for that he had his authority 
from her Majesty. That the Archbishop of Canterbury was a fitter 
Counsellor in the kitchen among wenches than ina Prince’s court. . . . 
Item, Topcliffe offered him liberty, if he would say that he was a 
bastard of the Archbishop’s of Canterbury. . . . 


Having thus unbuttoned himself, Topcliffe confided to Pormort 
odious details of the extent of his familiarity with the Queen, 
concluding: 

That he is so familiar with her that when he pleaseth to speak 


with her he may take her away from any company, and that she 
is as pleasant with everyone that she doth love. 


In putting these gross distortions on paper,! Pormort did not 
mean to accuse the Queen, their victim, but Topcliffe, their 
author. The paper circulated among the Privy Councillors, and 
produced an effect. Pormort, at his execution, “was enforced to 
stand in his shirt almost two hours on the ladder, in Lent time 
upon a very cold day, when Topcliffe still urged him to deny 
the words, but he would not.” 

That was in 1592. In the previous year, a more orthodox 
attempt to rouse the Queen had been made by Robert Southwell. 


He had friends at Court, and knew of the public disgust with 

Topcliffe. In his Humble Supplication he credited the Queen with 

all the royal virtues, and assumed that if she knew what was 

going on, she would put a stop to it. Every detail in his descrip- 
t For the authority of this paper, Cf. Catholic Record Society, vol. v, p. 209. 
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tion of Bridewell was a fact of bitter experience. The Dictionary 

of National Biography, on Topcliffe, observes: “The account of 

his cruel treatment of Southwell would be incredible, if it were 

not confirmed by admissions in his own handwriting.” 
Southwell knew of what he wrote: 


Some are hanged by the hands eight or nine hours, yea twelve 
hours together, till not only their wits but even their senses fail 
them; and when the soul (weary of so painful an harbour) is ready 
to depart, then they apply cruel comforts, and revive us only to 
martyr us with more death; for eftsoons they hang us in the same 
manner, trying our ears with such questions which either we cannot 
because we know not, or without damning of our souls we may 
not suffice. Some are whipped naked so long and with such excess 
that our enemies, unwilling to give constancy the right name, said 
that no man without the help of the devil could with such un- 
dauntedness suffer so much. Some, besides their torments, have been 
continually bobbed and clogged many weeks together, pined in 
their diet, consumed with vermin, and almost stifled with stench, 
and kept from sleep till they were past the use of reason, and then 
examined upon the advantage, when they could scarce give an 
account of their own names. Some have been tortured in those 
parts that it is almost a torture to Christian ears to hear it—let it 
be then judged what it was to chaste and modest men to endure 
it. . . . Some with instruments have been rolled up together like a 
ball, and so crushed that the blood sprouted out at diverse parts 
of their bodies. 


Lest a blacker picture of Elizabethan England should be formed 
than of Nazi Germany, it should be added that the public scenes 
in Bridewell caused such scandal that, from 1592 onwards, they 
were confined exclusively to Topcliffe’s private house. From its 
interior no news transpired except what Topcliffe cared to boast 


about: 


As to the other, a man very gentle and of great penances, Topcliffe 
stated at Court on the very day that he had red him, that he 
thought he had done the Queen a better service that morning than 
he had for many a day before, for he had ridded the Queen of a 
Papist hypocrite, one who fasted more and prayed longer than any 
other in Europe. 


“Mr. Topcliffe hath waited on Her Majesty,” wrote the Earl 
of Huntingdon, in February 1594, anxious for the approval of so 
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important an emissary. The Ape, who had cavorted so long 
around the feet of contemptuous courtiers, had now become (as 
in Spenser’s grim satire) the Lion who stalked, rampant and 
blood-stained into the Queen’s private presence. As to the degree 
of intimacy between Elizabeth and Topcliffe, it was obviously 
less than he filthily boasted of, yet more than that between servant 
and employer. During the years 1593 and 1594 he had swollen 
to proportions of oriental nightmare: 


Mr. Topcliffe caused Nicholas Jones to bring Atkinson unto him 
at ten of the clock at night, Mr. Topcliffe lying in his bed, having 
his sword drawn lying thereupon. Jones, bringing in Atkinson, 
commanded him to kneel down at Mr. Topcliffe’s bedside, laying 
sya and ink before him, and commanding him to write what 

e could say, concerning priests resorting unto Mapledurham, m 
house. Whereunto he protested he oul say nothing of any suc. 
matter. Then Nicholas Jones swore, that, unless he told another tale 
he would dash out his brains with his sword; and Mr. Topcliffe 
swore that, if he would not accuse me, he would chop off his legs 
with his sword that lay there; he would break his thighs, send him 
to a place where the plague would devour him (being, at that time, 
in the city of London), or else where the rats should eat the flesh 
from his bones. So as, through the threats of these two, he was 
compelled to set down whatsoever they two would have him to 
set down, or dictated unto him; which he did with such trembling 
that Jones asked him if he were troubled with a quaking ague. 


Two nights later, Topcliffe copied Jones’s witticism about the 


ague: 
The second night after, at ten of the clock, Jones brought 
Thompson to Mr. Topcliffe’s chamber, where he fell of such a 
trembling, that his au chattered in his head, and Mr. Topcliffe 


asked him if he had an ague. 


Jones was Topcliffe’s familiar (“my boy Nicholas”), to whom 
he handed over Anne Bellamy after he had deflowered her and 
forced her to betray Southwell and her family. With her mother, 
a lady whose estate he was after, he used the same shock-tactics 
as with men: 

He beginneth with her mother, threatening her that, unless she 
would condescend to that which her daughter accused her of, he 
would pick out a jury out of Middlesex that should condemn her, 
he would hang her—reviling her, calling her old—, old witch, 
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i her that . . .: so as, through his threatening, and hoping 


to escape, she set her hand unto whatsoever he had set down before. 
But, contrary to her hope, he committed her close prisoner to the 
; Gatehouse, where she remained not the space of two hours but she 
. declared all this unto one Mrs. Settle, a minister’s wife, which was 
put unto her for company, who likewise justified this to Mr. 
Topcliffe’s face, in justice Young’s house. 


In another old lady, by contrast, his animal fury caused no fear 
at all, although he had had her sentenced to be pressed alive: 


Upon a time her friend Topcliffe passed under her window, being 

mounted upon a goodly horse going to the Queen, and Mrs. 

Wiseman espying him thought it would not be amiss to wash him 

with a little holy water, therefore took some which she had by her, 

and flung it upon him and his horse, as he came under her window. 

It was a wonderful thing to see: no sooner had the holy water 

touched the horse, but presently it seems it could not endure its 

rider, for the horse began so to kick and fling that he never ceased 

till his master Topcliffe was flung to the ground, who looked up 

to the window and raged against Mrs. Wiseman calling her an old 

witch, who, by her charms, had made his horse to lay him on the 

f ound, but she with good reason laughed to see that holy water 
is d given him so fine a fall. 


If Topcliffe took this as an omen, he was right. By 1595, it 
became apparent that the policy of bludgeoning had failed. The 
Catholics stood firmer under it than under more subtle pressure. 
Topcliffe was defeated by the concentrated heroism of countless | 
victims known and unknown, men like Swithin Wells who 
“being much urged (i.e. railed at) by Topcliffe at his death, 
prayed earnestly for him, desiring that God would make him | 
of a Saul a Paul.’’ When Topcliffe’s mad raging met the tired | 

| 


contempt of men like Southwell and Gerard, it fizzled out in 


froth and splutter. 
At Southwell’s trial in 1595— 


Often they interrupted him, that he could seldom or never end 
one sentence, which he did begin. 

Fr. S.: Iam decayed in memory with long and close imprison- 
ment, and I have been tortured ten times. I had rather have 
endured ten executions. I speak not this for myself, but for others; 
that they may not be handled so inhumanly, to drive men to 
desperation, if it were possible. 
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Top.: If he were racked, let me die for it. 

Fr. S.: No: but it was as evil a torture, of late device. 

Top.: I did but set him against a wall. 

Fr. S.: Thou art a bad man. 

Top.: I would blow you all to dust if I could. 

Fr. S.: What, all? 

Top.: Ay, all. 

Fr. S.: What, soul and body too? 

(Upon the Attorney General intervening to explain Topcliffe’s 

meaning) Topcliffe was very earnest and tages to rail, but they 
would not permit him. 


In the same year, Father Gerard was brought out, between 
bouts of torture, to write a confession. He wrote a denial of it. 


While I was writing this, the old man waxed wroth. He shook 
with passion and would fain have snatched the paper from me. 

“If you don’t want me to write the truth” said I, “I'll not write 
at all”. “Nay” quoth he, “write so and so, and I'll copy out what 
you have written”. “I shall write what I please” I answered, “and 
not what you please. Show what I have written to the Council, 
for I shall add nothing but my name”. Then I signed so near the 
writing that ea could be put in between. The hot-tempered 
man, seeing himself disappointed, broke out into threats and blas- 
phemies: “T’ll get you into my power, and hang you in the air, 
and show you no mercy: and then I shall see what God will rescue 
you out of my hands”. 


The Cecils, father and son, were engaged at this period in deli- 
cate intrigues concerning the Succession. “Topcliffian methods” 
were becoming an embarrassment. The actual occasion of his 
downfall was typically Elizabethan. The Privy Council com- 
plained of his pecuniary profits. Lord Keeper Puckering solemnl 
questioned the legality of the Fitzherbert blood-money. Topcliffe 
answered rashly. Why should he not take a bribe of three 
thousand, when the Lord Keeper had taken one of ten thousand? 
There was a shocked silence. Even the Queen admitted that he 
had gone too far. A re-shuffling ensued that might have inspired 
Ben Jonson’s Sejanus. The Lord of Misrule was committed to 
Westminster Gaol. From there, his anguished whines penetrated 
to the Royal Ears: 

To your Majesty as to my goddess, I will explain, whensoever 
my service to come shall deserve that I may be admitted to your 
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most joyful presence. . . . Since I was committed, wine in West- 
minster hath been given for joy of that news, and in all prisons 
rejoicings. It is like that the feet dead bones of father Southwell 
at Tyburn and father Walpole at York, executed both since 
Shrovetide, will dance for joy. And now at Easter, instead of a 
Communion, many an Alleluia will be sung of priests and traitors 


in prisons and in ladies closets. . . . 
If it had not chanced as it did, I had been like to have taken a 


priest — Palm Sunday at night... . 
To the God of Heaven and to yourself my Goddess on earth, 


I must say that my words and meaning was innocent and mistaken 

by his Lordship. . . . 

The letter was dated “Good (or evil) Friday.” On this same 
Good Friday he sent a gaoler to tell Fr. Gerard: “‘he does not 
bear his imprisonment as patiently as I do mine.”” Love’s Martyr! 
But hypocrisy is the tribute of vice to virtue. Did a faint flicker 
of decency trouble the soul of Topcliffe? If so, not for long. He 
came out of prison shortly after, and, in 1596, was let loose, with 
a rack, upon the gypsies of Northamptonshire. 

In 1598 he made his last appearance against a Catholic, a Mr. 
Barnes of Mapledurham, whose estate he coveted. Barnes was 
allowed free speech, and hit back with a crashing and meticulous 
indictment. He lost his liberty and risked his life (“for speaking 
against so good a statesman as Mr. Topcliffe,” said the Judge): 
but it worked. The public career of “Her Majesty’s Servant” 
came to an end. Topcliffe, however, cannot be cited as another 
instance of Elizabeth’s ingratitude to her faithful servants. She 
seems to have intervened on his behalf in his last blood-money 
dispute. With this salve to his sense of “injured merit,” he retired 
to live the life of a country gentleman on the Fitzherbert estates. 

In the year after the Queen’s death, he was troubled by the 
hostility of his tenants, whom he accused of unmentionable vices, 
and by the efforts of Lord Shrewsbury to dislodge him from 
Padley. His last letter expresses his grief and bewilderment: 


That your Lordship whom God hath blessed with so many 
thousand pounds of stately lands . . . should now go about to offer 
to heave me (with your strength) out of Padley, a delightful solitary 
place, in which I took threefold the more pleasure for the nighness 
of it unto three of your chief usual houses, so there I thought that 
I should (in my old age) take comfort in your Lordship’s 
presence... . 
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He was still in precarious possession of Padley, when he died 
in 1604 at the age of seventy-two. The duration of his mortal 
life thus coincided with, just overlapping, that of the great Queen 
whom he had so intimately and assiduously served. 

In the dream of life, devotion to Elizabeth was his elixir; it 
coincided with devotion to himself. In the awakening of death, 
it is likely to have been his undoing; it qualifies him for the Pain 
of Loss. With the Pain of Sense he had long had an unholy 
compact. But, then, so have many thugs and pugs whom only 
a Calvinist could imagine as damned eternally. Judas the Dreamer, 
not Barabbas the Brute, is the object-lesson. It would be cold and 
dubious comfort to think of Topcliffe in Hell; it is salutary and 
instructive to think of Hell in Topcliffe. 


References to Topcliffe in MSS., State Papers, contemporary narratives, 
etc., have been printed in the following works: 


. Catholic Record Society, vol. v, passim. 

. Dictionary of National Biography: Topcliffe. 

. Tierney-Dodd, Church History, vol. iii, appendix xxxvii. 
. Camm, Forgotten Shrines, appendix C. 

. Jessop, One Generation of a Norfolk House, pp. 71, 79. 
Hamilton, St. Monica’s Chronicle, 1548-1606, p. 82. 
Morris, John Gerard, passim. 

. Foley, Records, vol. i, pp. 350 sq. 

Strype, Annals, vol. iv, p. 9. 
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GROSSETESTE AND 
SCIENTIFIC METHOD 


By 
A. C. CROMBIE 


F all the occasions when the results of scientific research 
have seemed to impinge on metaphysics, perhaps Galileo’s 
brushes with the ecclesiastical authorities between 1616 
and 1633 should be awarded the prize for having given rise to the 
greatest misunderstanding where, under happier circumstances, 
they could most have illuminated the relationship between these 
two disciplines. Galileo’s quarrel with the Inquisition was brought 
finally to a head by the publication in 1632 of his Two Principal 
Systems of the World, in which he tried to demonstrate the truth 
of the Copernican theory. Broadly speaking, Galileo held that 
when consequences deduced from a theory had all been verified 
by observation, then the theory could be said to state the truth 
about Nature, and he held the Copernican system to be such a 
theory. It was this assertion that the heliostatic theory was true 
in an ontological sense beyond simply “saving the appearances” 
that caused the anti-Galileo faction which finally got the upper 
hand in Rome to declare the theory “foolish and absurd philoso- 
phically, and formally heretical.” 
Commenting on this case T. H. Huxley wrote in an essay on 
Descartes in 1870: 

At that time, physical science suddenly strode into the arena of 
public and familiar thought, and openly challenged not onl 
Philosophy and the Church, but that common ignorance which 
often passes by the name of Common Sense. The assertion of the 
motion of the earth was a defiance to all three, and Physical Science 
threw down her glove by the hand of Galileo. . . . Charity children 
would (now) be ashamed not to know that the earth moves; while 
the Schoolmen are forgotten; and the Cardinals—well, the Cardinals 
are at the Oecumenical Council, still at their old business of trying 
to stop the movement of the world. 

The “theological consultors” who delivered the judgment on 
the Copernican system did so because they shared Galileo’s naively 
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realist view of scientific theories, that is, the belief that they are 
statements about existence; and they objected to a theory which 
asserted as ontologically true propositions which formally contra- 
dicted the literal meaning of certain biblical texts, for example, 
Josue’s command to the sun to stand still, which implied that nor- 
mally it moved. But Galileo, on his part, could not very well give 
up a theory which he held to have been experimentally verified 
as ontologically true. Hence the head-on collision. The irony of 
the situation is that whereas Galileo, in his celebrated Lettera a 
Madama Cristina di Lorena of 1615, had shown that St. Augustine 
and the Fathers had accepted other than strictly literal interpre- 
tations of certain passages of Scripture and had suggested that 
some statements “might be accommodated to the capacity of the 
vulgar” ; some of the theologians, for example Cardinal Bellamine, 
had pointed out that the naively realist interpretation of any 
scientific theory had serious philosophical objections, quite apart 
from the traditional physical objections against the "s move- 
ment, which is all the “consultors” seem to have had in mind. 

As so often happens in such controversies, each side has sub- 
sequently moved towards the point of view of the other. Many 
theologians have since regarded Galileo’s Letter of 1615 as a master- 
piece and indeed Leo XIII’s Encyclical, Providentissimus Deus, on 
the interpretation of Scripture, has much in common with it; 
and recent work on the logical foundations of physics has demon- 
strated beyond doubt the untenability of the assumption that 
verified scientific theories are necessarily statements about exis- 
tence. By a further piece of irony, renewed study of medieval 
logic and science has shown that similar criticisms of naive 
realism in science had, in fact, been made at the very beginnings 
of science in the modern world by those scholastics whom Huxley 

uite correctly said to have been forgotten in 1870—forgotten, 
that is, by all except a few eccentric scholars and the future 
Leo XIII himself, from whose opening of the Vatican archives 
in 1879 dates the last and most fruitful stage in the revival of 
interest in medieval thought. 

The problem that for seven centuries has been perhaps the 
principal bone of contention between experimental science and 
traditional metaphysics, namely the interpretation of our expe- 
rience that is entailed by the methods that science uses, the relation- 
ship between scientific theories and the observations they serve 
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to explain, was raised by the early thirteenth-century Oxford 
scholar, Robert Grosseteste, in the course of the first systematic 
logical analysis in the modern world of the experimental method. 
In his Commentary on the Posterior Analytics and in other works 
Grosseteste worked out in some detail an answer to the questions 
asked by Aristotle: “Can the cause be reached from knowledge 
of the effect with the same certainty as the effect can be shown 
to follow from the cause? Is it possible for one effect to have 
many causes?”’ Part of the answer was to lead in the next century 
to the further question: “How is it possible to tell whether in 
reality the earth or the sun stands still, when either assumption 
allows the appearances to be saved?” 

I shall attempt to show that the modern conception of experi- 
mental science, and of the meaning of “explanation”’ it entails, 
originated at one and the same time in the work of Grosseteste 
and his successors in thirteenth- and fourteenth-century Oxford, 
Paris and the Germanies, and that the unfolding of the inner 
logic of the experimental method could lead only to the separa- 
tion of science from metaphysics, anyhow from traditional 
metaphysics. That this separation was still incompletely recognized 
in Galileo’s day was the chief reason for his quarrel with the 
theologians, and the confusion of scientific with metaphysical 
questions continued long afterwards to be a source of trouble. 
It is still, though nowadays perhaps the boot is on the other foot, 
and instead of metaphysicians describing a scientific theory as 
“foolish and absurd philosophically,” we find Logical Positivists, 
with equal irrelevance, declaring all metaphysical questions 
meaningless because they cannot be answered by the experimental 
method. But each stage in the recognition of the logical necessity 
of their independence has brought a release from such irrelevance 
on both sides. An examination of the historical origins of the 
problem will, I think, be illuminating for us at this later stage. 

Anyone who studies the early history of experimental science 
and paysattention to the methodological problems that came under 
discussion will soon see that there is nothing natural or instinctive 
about it. We scarcely realize this today when science is so much 
part of the atmosphere we breathe, though I think that the 
thoughtful science undergraduate will hardly fail to become 
conscious of the fact during the process of his initiation. A study 
of thirteenth- and fourteenth-century writers shows that modern 
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experimental science began with a conscious attempt to get the 
right answer to a particular kind of question. The most noticeable 
thing about these thirteenth- and fourteenth-century natural 
philosophers is that they were so very much concerned with 
problems of “methodology.” Their actual experimental work, 
of which they ane es some very elegant and important 
examples, was very often done simply to illustrate some methodo- 
logical procedure. The early history of experimental science was 
a slow and painful business; immensely difficult problems of 
mental orientation had to be understood and solved. The first 
stage of the intellectual struggle occupied about 400 years, and 
experimental science got under weigh properly only with Galileo 
and his contemporaries in the seventeenth century. 

Of course the Greeks did experiments and cultivated astronomy, 
mechanics, optics, medicine and other sciences very well. But 
they did not produce an experimental science such as we under- 
stand it in the modern world. One possible reason for this is 
especially illuminating for our theme: it derives from the kind 
of question they were trying to answer. It was in fact a meta- 
physical question. They asked: “What is the enduring and intel- 
ligible reality behind the changes undergone by the world per- 
ceived through the senses?” Their answer was the philosophical 
conception of “‘substance” as the identity persisting through 
change. It is impossible to examine all the possible reasons for 
the failure of the Greeks to produce a thorough-going experi- 
mental science. I am bringing forward this particular one because 
this was exactly the question that was passed on to Western 
Christendom in the Latin translations from Greek and Arabic that 
were made during the twelfth and early thirteenth centuries. 
Moreover, with this metaphysical question came the Greek con- 
ception of scientific cabin What Grosseteste and his 
thirteenth- and fourteenth-century followers did was to turn this 
metaphysical question into a scientific question, and to turn the 
Greek methodology into modern experimental science. 

Greek science was based on the idea of geometrical demon- 
stration or proof. This, in fact, is the great Greek contribution 
in the history of science and it has occupied an essential place in 
all ideas of scientific explanation ever since. It meant, Geant 
— that a particular fact was explained when it could be 

duced from a general principle which related it to other facts. 
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For example, particular facts about triangles, such as that the three 
internal angles added up to two right angles, were explained by 
Euclid by deducing them from his definition of a triangle as a 
figure bounded by three straight lines, together with the definition 
of a straight line and a few axioms or rules of inference. The 
Greeks tried to express all their science in this form, not only 
their astronomy, optics and mechanics, but biology and medicine 
too. Their whole bent of mind was to conceive science as a matter 
of deductions from indemonstrable premises. 

When this conception of explanation was applied, not to 
abstract entities like triangles, but to real physical things, the 
object of science was to show that the observed effects followed 
from the nature or substance of the thing, just as the properties 
of triangles followed by deduction from the definition of a 
triangle. So in order to explain some particular physical fact you 
had to show that it followed from the definition of some sub- 
stance. To take an elementary example which illustrates Aristotle’s 
conception of substance, if you saw a particular cat eating a piece 
of fish, you could explain this by saying that love of fish was 
an attribute of the substance “cat,”” part of the definition of bein 
a cat. You had, in fact, to construct a theory of cat from whic 
to deduce and explain what you observed. The cause of the cat’s 
behaviour was the nature of the substance “cat.” To define a 
substance you would give a list like those lists of properties of 
iron or gold in old-fashioned text-books of inorganic eae. 
But your definition would include everything Xo a thing, its 
relations as well as its qualities. Relations would be particularly 
important, for example, in an astronomical theory. This con- 
ception of substance as the real identity persisting through and 
causing change has been the central bond of Western metaphysics 
since before Plato and, as we shall see, it is the chief metaphysical 
term in the relation between metaphysics and science. 

Now this Greek conception of scientific explanation, of 
geometrical demonstration applied to the world of experience. 
entailed some fundamental methodological problems which 
neither the Greeks nor the Arabs, who inherited their thought, 
adequately considered: namely, how in the first place to reach 
the general principle or theory from which the demonstration 
and explanation of the particular fact was to proceed; and 
secondly, how among several possible theories to distinguish 
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between the true and the false, or the complete and the defective. 
The first is the problem of induction, the second the problem of 
experimental verification or falsification. 

Aristotle held that the main process in induction was an act of 
intuition or scientific imagination by which the mind, after 
experience of particular facts, suddenly grasped the theory ex- 
plaining them or penetrated to the substance causing and con- 
necting them. He and the doctor Galen and other Greeks dis- 
cussed also certain logical aspects of induction, and some Greek 
natural philosophers, particularly in Alexandria, performed actual 
experiments. Further important contributions were made by the 
Arabs. But no Greek or Arab seems to have grasped the funda- 
mental importance of the second of the two problems just men- 
tioned, or to have had anything but a rudimentary idea of the 
full power of the experimental method to solve it and of the 
philosophical implications of the solution. 

It is impossible to go into all the possible reasons why these 
problems should have been attacked and modern experimental 
science created in thirteenth-century Christendom. But a number 
of independent lines of tradition came together about that time, 
and their combination is significant. First, the Greek idea of 
geometrical demonstration itself, which had been lost to the West 
during the Dark Ages, was recovered in the twelfth century with 
the renewed study and the translation of Aristotle’s logical works 
and Euclid’s geometry. This idea catalyzed the whole range of 
philosophical thinking. Its first influence was felt, in fact, not in 
science but in theology, which men like St. Anselm and Peter 
Abelard, in a mood of extreme rationalism, tried to arrange as 
a system of deductions from indemonstrable first principles on 
the model of geometry. By the end of the twelfth century the 
idea of demonstrative science had been thoroughly grasped by 
Western natural philosophers, and it is probably true to say that 
without this idea there would not be any modern science at all. 
Moreover, the Platonic metaphysics favoured by the English 
school, deriving as it did from St. Augustine’s rational theology, 
had always contained the possibility of mathematical explanations, 
and Grosseteste was able to give it a twist that turned the enquiry 
for God in things into the first systematic experimental investiga- 
tion of things. To do this he united the twelfth-century philoso- 
phical rationalism with another earlier tradition, the technological 
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tradition which recent historical research has shown to have been 
so essential a part of medieval culture. Most important was the 
interest taken by educated people, at least since the time of Bede, 
in getting the kind of results for which some technical knowledge 
and manual skill was necessary. Examples are seen in the works 
on the calculation of dates from astronomical observations, on 
surveying, on the making of pigments, and on medicine and 
surgery. Even rulers like Canute, Earl Harold and William the 
Conqueror were sufficiently interested to bring over astronomers 
and mathematicians from Lotharingia and appoint them to 
ecclesiastical positions in England. These practical interests en- 
couraged the asking of questions to which an experimental 
answer was possible. 

Another favourable aspect of the intellectual situation of the 
thirteenth century was on the side of theology itself. As early as 
Adelard of Bath in the early twelfth century, philosophers had 
begun to realize that there could be no conflict between explana- 
tions in terms of “natural causes” and in terms of Divine Provi- 
dence, because these two languages had nothing in common. A 
statement in one language could be neither verified nor con- 
tradicted in the other. This was an important step towards the 
detachment of science from metaphysics. Another step was taken 
at the end of the thirteenth century when the Archbishops of 
Paris and Canterbury, in order to uphold the doctrine of Divine 
omnipotence, condemned certain propositions based on Aristotle’s 
natural philosophy. Some of these had asserted that even God 
could not create an infinite universe or void space, and with the 
condemnation of these and similar propositions philosophical 
speculation was released from constraint by a system which was 
regarded by its adherents as the last word on the truth about 
Nature. 

The strategic act by which Grosseteste and his successors created 
modern experimental science was to recognize and deal with the 
two fundamental methodological problems which arose when the 
Greek conception of scientific explanation was applied to the 
world of experience. Grosseteste still saw science as a method by 
which the reality causing phenomena could be discovered. But 
he held, for definite reasons, that the unaided human mind b 
itself could gain only probable knowledge of that reality, rw 
God might illuminate the mind with absolute and certain know- 
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ledge. Grosseteste’s theory of science was put forward as a method 
of getting as close to the truth about Nature as was humanly 
possible. 

The problem of induction Grosseteste and his follower Roger 
Bacon dealt with in much the same way as Francis Bacon was to 
do four centuries later, by showing in great detail the logical 
process by which, from observations of many particular instances 
of a phenomenon, the features common to all instances were 
selected and an empirical “common formula” reached. Roger 
Bacon made the most elaborate use of this method in his attempt 
to find an explanation of the rainbow, during which he discussed 
the features common to the colours seen in the rainbow, in sprays, 
in dew on the grass, in hexagonal crystals and so on. 

But far more important than this work on induction was 
Grosseteste’s theory of experimental verification and falsification. 
The theory in itself sounds simple and fragments of it can cer- 
tainly be found in earlier writings. But Grosseteste seems to have 
been the first to show systematically how experimentally answer- 
able questions about the natural world could be answered within 
a theoretical system and, moreover, though he was not himself 
much of an experimenter, the first systematic experimental 
investigations were carried out later in the thirteenth century by 
his successors. Also, it was with Grosseteste and his followers that 
the philosophical implications of science began to become clear. 

Grosseteste’s essential contribution to the experimental method 
was twofold. First, he showed that true and false hypotheses were 
to be distinguished by deducing verifiable consequences from 
them and then testing by experiment or observation. The 
criterion of truth was whether the hypothesis “saved the appear- 
ances.” Moreover, he pointed out that since the same effect might 
follow from more than one cause, and since it was never possible 
to know all the possible causes of any given effect, it was never 
possible to reach absolutely certain knowledge of the cause of 
that effect. All that could be done was to eliminate false causes 
by experiment or observation, and to go on using the ones that 
had not yet been falsified. 

But this was not his only criterion of truth. As a basis for his 
method he made, in fact, two metaphysical assumptions. The 
first was that Nature was uniform: things of the same nature 
or substance always produce the same operations. This is a 
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“necessary assumption for science, though a scientist, qua scientist, 


would perhaps now regard it rather as logically necessary than 
as stating something about Nature. (A metaphysician might legi- 
timately argue that the assumption is logically necessary because 
the nature of things makes it so.) The second assumption was that 
Nature was simple: Nature operates in the shortest way possible. 
This provided Grosseteste with his second criterion of truth. He 
regarded the simpler of two hypotheses as the truer statement 
about Nature and he used this principle, for example, in an 
investigation of the laws of reflection and refraction of light. We 
still use this criterion, but nowadays we regard it simply as a 
matter of arbitrary convenience. Grosseteste abo sometimes spoke 
of the “principle of economy” in this way: melior est qui per 
pauciora est, quia fecit velocius scire (that is better which is from 
fewer premises, because it makes us know more quickly) he said, 
reminding us of Ockham’s razor. 

Grosseteste’s second contribution to experimental science was 
to emphasize the necessity for mathematics. He had a special 
metaphysical reason for this. He held that light was the first 
“corporeal form” and the first efficient cause of motion in the 
physical world; that in the beginning God had created out of 
nothing unformed matter and light, which by auto-diffusion in 
all directions had produced the celestial and elemental spheres, 
and had conferred on the material universe its form and dimen- 
sions. From this “metaphysics of light” he concluded that the 
laws of optics were the foundation of physical reality, and it was 
impossible to study optics without geometry. 

Grosseteste himself described the use of his methods of experi- 
mental verification and falsification and of mathematics in a 
number of treatises he wrote on astronomy, optics and other 
subjects. But very much better experimental studies were carried 
out later in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries both in 
Oxford, where Grosseteste’s ideas had a decisive influence, and 
on the Continent. Two examples may be mentioned: namely, the 
studies in magnetics by Petrus Peregrinus, a Frenchman writing in 
1269, and in optics by the German Dominican, Theodoric of 
Freiberg, writing sometime before 1311. Petrus Peregrinus dis- 
covered the basic facts about magnetic polarization and his work 
was later incorporated in Gilbert’s book on the subject. Theodoric 
experimented with the refraction of light by spherical glass balls 
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and hexagonal crystals and used the results to explain the rainbow. 
He gave the correct geometrical explanation of the shape of the 
bow in terms of the refraction and reflection of light in spherical 
water drops in the atmosphere—Descartes was to give the same 
explanation; and he discovered many interesting facts about the 
roduction of colours by refraction, three and a half centuries 
fore Newton. No ae experimental work, conceived as the 
product of a systematic experimental method, is known before the 
thirteenth century: this is the origin of modern experimental 
science. 

The irrelevance of metaphysics to experimental science began 
to be realized from the beginning, though perhaps even now after 
seven centuries the recognition is not complete. The first crack 
through which science and metaphysics were prized apart was 
the distinction emphasized by Grosseteste himself, and by Aquinas 
and other thirteenth-century philosophers, between the kinds of 
explanation given, respectively, by mathematics and by Aris- 
totelian “physics,” that is the science of the causes of change in 
things, which we should regard as part of metaphysics. Geometry, 
Grosseteste said, could describe what happened, could correlate 
the concomitant variations in the observed events, as for example 
the movements of heavenly bodies or the behaviour of light in 
reflection and refraction. But geometry could tell us nothing about 
the efficient and other causes producing the movement: these 
could be known only by knowledge of i substance undergoing 
the change. 

The experimental method made the retention of “physical” 
explanations in terms of substance and cause appear less and less 
relevant to science. The great advantage of mathematical theories 
was just that they could be used to correlate concomitant varia- 
tions in a series of observations made with measuring instruments, 
so that the precise occasions where they failed could be determined 
experimentally. In contrast with this clearly understood use of 
mathematics in scientific explanation it was difficult to see what 
to do in science with a theory of substances and causes. Moreover, 
such theories were sometimes a positive hindrance to the use of 
mathematics, as, for example, the Aristotelian theory that there 
was an absolute causal difference between motion up and down 
was to the study of projectiles. But by the middle of the thirteenth 
century it had become recognized that mathematical theories 
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need not postulate anything about existence. In astronomy, for 
example, there need be no such things as epicycies and eccentric 
motions: they were postulated simply to “save the appearances” 
and this might be done equally well by more than one hypo- 
thesis. In fact, the fourteenth century saw the beginnings of the 
“Copernican revolution,” when the French astronomer Nicole 
Oresme put forward a theory in which he postulated that the 
earth was spinning on its axis. The criterion of truth was simply 
that a hypothesis should not be falsified by observation or 
experiment. 

Early in the fourteenth century, “physical” or metaphysical 
explanations as such came in for attack by William of Ockham 
when he asserted that the regular sequences of events were simply 
sequences of fact, and that no rational connection between them 
could be found in substance and causality. We could know 
nothing of substance or cause. All we could do was to correlate 
our observations by means of logical (and mathematical) 
constructions. 

Ockham’s philosophical criticisms could certainly have disposed 
for ever of metaphysical theories in science had they been pressed 
to their conclusion. But that was not to be, and Galileo was still 
able to regard a mathematical theory as stating something about 
the real structure of Nature. But the redundancy of any further 
criterion of truth in science beyond the “saving of appearances,” 
with Ockham’s razor (or should we credit the instrument to 
Grosseteste?) as an additional criterion of convenience, was 
becoming more and more evident, not least as a result of Galileo’s 
own work. If the medieval theologians had not made their dis- 
tinction between science and metaphysics, Galileo would certainly 
not have escaped with “an honourable detention and a mild 
reproof, before dying peacefully in his bed.” He might have got 
very different treatment from the Roman Emperor Julian the 
Apostate or from some Mohammedan theologians. If Robert 
Grosseteste had been on the scene in the seventeenth century, 
perhaps Galileo would not have invited, or the Pope administered, 
even the mild reproof. 


A 


CHURCH RELATIONS IN ENGLAND 


TS Report, which has just been published under this title, has 
a significance stretching back to the early days of the Reforma- 
tion in England. If the Reformers were then agreed among themselves 
that “the Bishop of Rome hath no jurisdiction in this realm of 
England,”’ there was not the same agreement as to the preservation of 
episcopacy. Elizabeth kept it in her desire that transformations should 
be achieved gradually, and it has remained a characteristic of the 
Anglican Church. But not only the Brownists in England, but the 
Presbyterians of Scotland threatened its continued existence, until 
James I, who united the two kingdoms, insisted upon it with his 
ultimatum: “No bishop, no king.” Oliver Cromwell swept the 
bishops away after 1643, but they returned with the Restoration in 
1660. Meantime, however, Independents, Presbyterians, Quakers and 
others had so developed their Protestantism independently of bishops, 
indeed, in spite of + al that all hope of gathering the people as a 
whole within the Church of England was hands 

conformity began to achieve a status of its own. 

Thus the Joint Conferences between the Church of England and 
the Free Churches, which were inaugurated in 1921 under the urge 
for reunion which has been running through Christendom these last 
forty years, have been repeatedly held up by the problem of episcopacy. 
The compromise solution attempted in South India has had to start 
on its career with its four Anglican dioceses cut off (pro tem.) from 
the whole Anglican Communion, and with its ministers placed in an 
ambiguous position when they visit the mother country. Inevitably 
the South India Scheme has had repercussions here, and the conver- 
sations threatened to reach a stalemate. But they were given a new 
direction in 1946. 

When in that year the Archbishop of Canterbury delivered his 
famous Cambridge sermon with its unexpected proposal to the Free 
Churches, some wondered whether it was an olive Leenah which he 
was offering them, or else a time-bomb whose nature he had mistaken. 
If the latter, and if it threatened to blow up the Established Church 
as well as the Free Churches for whose benefit it was intended, some 
delicate rescue work would be called for to remove it. At least it had 
to be rendered harmless. 

The proposal was that, since their separate folds here in England 
seemed to be coming no nearer to each other through theological 
discussions, the method of “growing together,” especially through 
inter-communion, should be tried out. The rock on which previous 


attempts had foundered was episcopacy: Anglicans clung to it; to the 
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rest it was a stone of stumbling. His Grace therefore suggested to the 
Free Churches that, as a first step, they should boldly “take episcopacy 
into their system.” Once they had “tried it out on their own ground,’ 
they might come to realize that there was nothing very formidable in 
the idea, and at the same time the most serious obstacle to full com- 
munion would be removed. In the “giving and receiving of episcopacy, 
there would be a mutual removal ols barrier between the folds.” Not 
only would these become assimilated to one another, but by inter- 
communion the divine life could freely circulate between the folds. 

Was the proposal sound? Or was it really simpliste, overlooking the 
violent explosions it might cause, disrupting Establishment and 
Nonconformity alike? Some were convinced that it was, and set to 
work making it innocuous without, if possible, letting the Archbisho 
down. Or so it seems, for the recently published Report, Church 
Relations in England, maintains the appearances, while making sure 
that the detonator shall be removed and the weapon (or the olive 
branch) rendered harmless. For it so underlines the conditions which 
would be required to make the proposal work, that neither Anglicans 
nor Free Churchmen, apart from a few individuals on either side, will 
ever agree to set about implementing it. 

For the Free Churches, the episcopate is the real pill. It is indeed 
carefully gilded in the Report: “The Anglican episcopate has been 
steadily shedding autocratic pretensions,” or, as Dr. Nathaniel Micklem 
says in his explanatory pamphlet addressed to his fellow Congre- 

ationalists: “It would not mean that our bishops would wear gaiters, 
ive in palaces, or sit in rotation in the House of Lords. The Anglican 
Church cannot suddenly escape from its past, but the days of Anglican 
prelacy are over.” But why do the Anglicans insist on it? Because 
it is “a link with the ministry of the ancient Church and an expression 
and safeguard of the unity and the universality of the faith.” This latter 
is so palpably untrue that the Report (perhaps unconsciously) refutes 
it in the very next paragraphs. The mutual relations of Rome and the 
Orthodox, and their attitudes to Anglican Orders are pointed to; so 
that episcopacy “has not always secured or guaranteed the unity, 
continuity or apostolic faith of the Church’’—and there is here added, 
mysteriously—“though it has borne witness to them.” As for its being 
“a link with the ministry of the ancient Church,”’ Dr. Micklem urges, 
equivalently, that there is no reason why Anglicans should be deprived 
of their sentimental attachments: “I have heard Congregationalists of a 
old and certainly very ugly Chapel say that they loved every 


not ve 

stone of it as the place where they and their fethens worshipped. If we 
can feel like that, we should be able to understand why Anglicans so 
greatly value this ancient form.” But if he, personally, is prepared, as 
a first stage, to envisage in some great town one Congregational 
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minister being set aside “to do officially that which traditionally a 
bishop does,”’ anost .Free Churehmen will feel that the reasons for 
doing so are altogether inadequate. They will point to the words of 
the Report itself: “There are divergences in contemporary Anglicanism 
regarding the theory and interpretation of what is generally termed 
‘the historic episcopate.’ In his Cambridge Sermon, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury observed that ‘the Church of England has not yet found 
the finally satisfactory use of episcopacy in practice.’ ’’ In a word, if 
the horrific side of episcopacy has been removed, no convincing reason 
of its importance has been alleged (except its opportuneness in the 
present situation), no reason given which would persuade the Free 
Churches that, in lacking an episcopate, they are ioline something 
that belongs integrally to the Body of Christ as He intended it to be 
here on earth. And short of that, » tn is no spiritual reason why they 
should “take episcopacy into their system.” 

But it is to the Anglicans that the Report presents the greater 
deterrents to pursuing the experiment any further. The Free Churches, 
while expressing their readiness to consider episcopacy in view of inter- 
communion, have laid down certain conditions: that any Free Church 
adopting it should continue to “maintain the relations of fellowship 
and intercommunion which it at present enjoys with non-episcopal 
Churches;”’ that, for purposes of intercommunion, no distinction 
should be made between their present ministers and those who should 
be episcopally ordained; that episcopal Confirmation should not be 
made a condition for intercommunion. This last point the Anglicans 
might well be prepared to “tolerate” at least during the period of 
transition. They might plead that Confirmation is not a pre-requisite 
for Communion in the Roman Church; but they themselves have for 
some time been discussing the place of Confirmation in their Church, 
and the various opinions now held make it difficult for them to insist 
that others should adopt their inherited practice. At the same time, 
those who hold it to be a Sacrament cannot but be disturbed by its 
being equated by the Free Churches with “the public reception into 
Church membership upon profession of faith,’’ and by its receiving its 
chief commendation in that “it brings the bishop into direct personal 
touch with the boys and girls and their parents in every parish.” 

But it is the first two points which will prove the chief stumbling- 
blocks. The first is really the greatest, though many Anglicans will not 
see it as such. It turns on the historic meaning of Communion—a meaning 
which is at least as historic as the “historic episcopate.”’ If communion 
was both one and universal, it was in the first place one. You could 
receive communion in any of the (local) Churches which recognized 
each other; but if you (or your Church) shared communion with a 
Church that was not recognized, you cut yourself off from the general 
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recognition. Thus from earliest times did the Eucharist bind the Church 
into one. The exceptions only prove the rule. The Meletian Schism 
was felt to be unnatural—it was never acquiesced in; the Western 
Schism manifested the principle in its several obediences. Never before, 
among Christian Churches, has it been officially regarded as normal 
(and so per se indefinitely perpetuable) that a Church could maintain 
communion with those who maintained communion with a Church 
debarred from its own. In two places the Report refers to those who 
appreciate this deep implication of Holy Communion. For them it 
is “‘a sacrament of organic unity.” And whereas the “principle’”’ (that 
the episcopalized Free Churches should remain free to maintain their 
relations with non-episcopal Churches) has been assumed in Conver- 
sations between Anglicans and themselves for some time now, “there 
are in the Church of England at present those who question the right- 
ness of the policy which has hitherto been followed.”” We are here in 
presence of something which might disrupt the Anglican Communion 
as well as the Church of England. And will the Protestant bodies 
throughout the world necessarily continue relations with the Free 
Churches in England if these enter into communion with the Church 
of England on such terms? 

Similar results may be expected from the recognition by Anglicans 
of the celebrations of non-episcopally ordained ministers. The Free 
Churches “are not able to countenance the re-ordination of their 
Ministers,” and it is clearly implied (and natural) that for purposes 
of intercommunion, they will not allow invidious distinctions to be 
made between those episcopally ordained and those not. We are back 
at the old attempt of squaring this obstinate circle. A whole section 
(ch. IV, D) is devoted to the difficulties involved; and in the Con- 
clusion, we have the disarming statement: “Those difficulties might 
be removed if it proved possible to work out, by mutual agreement, 
some form of further commissioning which would be satisfactory both 
to the Free Churches and to the Church of England.” A “further 
commissioning” which would not be episcopal ordination but which 
would be equivalent to it. Shakespeare was not written by Shakespeare 
but by somebody else with the same name. 

One feels that the labours of the Joint Conference have not been in 
vain. The Report is in fact the death sentence of the proposal—or, as 
we suggested, the recognition that the olive-branch was after all a 
time-bomb which has now been rendered harmless. If we are mistaken 
in this conclusion, and the findings of the Report are accepted and yet 
followed up, we can only echo the sentiments of the Anglican minister 
— from Rome, who ended his letter to the Guardian: “Has the 
Chur 


of England really lost her sense of balance?” 
Maurice BEvENOT 
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REVIEWS 
TRIBUTE TO BERNARD NEWDIGATE 


B. H. Newdigate, Scholar-Printer, 1869-1944, by Joseph Thorp 
(Blackwell 42s). 

S a master-printer, the late Bernard Newdigate had much in 
fetes with his transatlantic contemporary, Daniel Berkeley 
Updike. Both men were scholars; both of them wrote, with learning, 
grace, and insight born of long experience, on the history and practice 
of their craft; and both were printers of the very first rank. In typo- 
graphical style they differed widely. Updike pursued an eclectic course; 
his os books betray some affinity to the school of Didot. Newdigate, 
who acknowledged Emery Walker as his master, and through him 
imbibed the Kelmscott inspiration, looked back to older models. He 
never went in for ‘period printing’, but there is a recognizable family 
likeness between his books and those of Jenson, Aldus, Simon de 
Colines, and the Elzevirs. In the "twenties it was currently remarked 
that he was “a wizard with Caslon.” He certainly was that, but the 
remark did less than justice to his versatility. Throughout his earlier 
career Caslon was one of the very few presentable type-faces available 
to printers who lacked the capital or the inclination to equip them- 
selves with specially designed new founts. It was therefore natural that 
Newdigate heed make the most of it. But he was conscious of its 
weakness in the smaller sizes, and when the type-cutting activities of 
the Monotype Corporation bore fruit—beneficent activities with which 
the name OF Stanley Morison will always be associated—Newdigate 
welcomed the opportunity and used more than one of the new types as 
effectively as ever he had used Caslon. 

From 1890 to 1914, first at Leamington, and afterwards at Letchworth, 
working with inadequate equipment and under adverse conditions of 
the sort with which most printers are familiar, Newdigate produced 
a number of admirable books and a quantity of jobbing letterpress 
“more distinguished,” as Mr. Thorp truly remarks, “from the high 
typographical point of view than any commercial press except 
Chissric Press under Jacobi.” Of this phase Mr. Thorp, who for several 
years was on the staff of Newdigate’s Arden Press, is ideally qualified to 
give the full and amply illustrated account which future students will 
surely demand. It was at the Arden Press that Newdigate achieved a 
sober and disciplined style reminiscent of the finest sixteenth-century 

rinters. (Perhaps its only serious blemish was its tolerance of vicious 
yphenating: e.g., mot-ion, wi-ves, both of which are to be found 
in these memorial pages.) It was a style fully capable of adaptation 
to the mechanized composition and presswork of he modern printing 
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office. These formative years at the Arden Press must loom large in 
any just appraisal of Newdigate’s career as a whole. 

The war of 1914-18 brought an interruption, after which Newdigate 
settled at Stratford-on-Avon to produce, in association with Basil 
Blackwell at the Shakespeare Head Press, a series of handsome limited 
editions for the collector’s market. The charming account of this 
association which Mr. Blackwell published in the Printing Review of 
1946 could and should have been reprinted verbatim. By this time the 
more intelligent and enterprising members of the publishing trade 
were beginning to apply the lessons of the typographical revival. 
Interest in typography had become widespread, and it was not con- 
fined to whe a circles. At this juncture Newdigate accepted an 
invitation from the London Mercury to contribute a series of notes on 
book-production. The notes appeared regularly every month from 
1920 to 1937. Written with admirable lucidity, humour, and breadth 
of sympathy, they appealed to a far larger public than the rarefied 
productions of the Shakespeare Head Press. Yet neither his writings 
nor his example have been as influential as they deserved to be. 
Newdigate’s preference for black over grey ink, and for large type 
set solid over smaller type leaded, is not shared by the majority of 
printers. He founded no school, and, so far as can be seen, left only 
one disciple. 

The present memorial volume, printed rather palely by the Oxford 
University Press, does not fulfil quite all the expectations aroused b 
the conjunction on its title-page of the names Thorp and Blackwell 
It consists of a brief memoir, affectionately written by Mr. Thorp, 
who, however, does not tell us nearly enough about the Arden Press. 
His tribute is followed by a useful ules from Newdigate’s London 
Mercury notes; a series of facsimile pages from eleven of Newdigate’s 
books; and a “selected list’ of Shakespeare Head productions. The 
facsimiles include no items from the Arden Press, not even the fine 
Ritus Servandus printed there for Burns Oates in 1912, a volume which 
inaugurated, for this country at least, a new era in that most exacting 
branch of typography, liturgical printing. As for the book-list, we 
are not informed, nor is it easy to divine, on what principle of selection 
it omits the memorial volume printed in honour of Ernest Gimson 
(1924), in some ways the most perfectly satisfying of all the books 
Newdigate produced at Stratford, or the splendid folio edition of 
Bacon’s Essays which he printed there in 1927 for the Cresset Press. 
The details given of other books are not invariably complete or correct; 
we are told, for instance, that the Bede of 1930 was issued in one 
volume, calf-bound, but nothing is said of the two-volume issue in 
linen boards. 
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Of Newdigate as a man, Mr. Thorp says: “I knew him well for 
more than fifty years, and I have never known a more flawless 
character.” To this testimony I, who was privileged to work in daily 
contact with Newdigate at the Shakespeare Head, gladly append my 
own. He was indeed that rare being, rare at least in these days, a fully 
integrated personality, “all of a piece throughout.” His craftsmanship 
and scholarship partook of, and gave outward expression to, the pure 
and simple rectitude that characterized the man himself. 

H. P. R. FINBERG 


RECUSANT PROSE WORKS 
Elizabethan Recusant Prose, 1559-1582, by A. C. Southern (Sands 42s). 


OME thirty-six years ago when the late Mgr. Guilday published 
Shi English Refugees on the Continent, he held out hope that in a 
subsequent volume he would treat of the literary output of the Catholic 
exiles. But once back in the United States, he ye te his interest, 

uite naturally, to the history of Catholicism in his own country; and 

e projected book was never written. In the following years, how- 
ever, Recusant literature still claimed the attention of scholars; for 
apart from several works on Robert Southwell, of which that of 
M. P. Janelle was the most outstanding, there appeared in 1939 the 
more comprehensive study of Recusant Poets by Louise Imogen 
Guiney, which gave short lives of some thirty and more poets from 
St. Thomas More to Ben Jonson, as well as extracts from their works. 
Now at long last a study has been published on Recusant prose. 

During the reign of Queen Elizabeth, apart from works in the 
Latin tongue, English Catholics put forth a considerable number of 
books in the vernacular, both controversial and devotional, of which 
more than two hundred have beén listed. Mr. Southern in the present 
work has wisely restricted himself to a consideration of such books 
published between the years 1559 and 1582, though it is to be hoped 
that he will complete the present survey by a study of the works 
appeared during the remaining years di the reign. 

After a preliminary survey of “the movement and the men” the 
author groups the books around the controversies that gave rise to 
them, adding chapters on the devotional treatises and miscellaneous 
works written during the same period, and concluding with an infor- 
mative account of publishers and presses. The author's main m0 
is to illustrate the style of the various authors and this he does - ong 
and well chosen extracts from their works. A further important feature 
is the very valuable bibliographical details given throughout the work 
and more particularly in a long chapter devoted to this aspect of his 
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study. In short, Mr. Southern has supplied the student with an appa- 
ratus criticus which will enable him, if so-he will, to pursue the subject 
further. 

Indeed, a suspicion arises that the author has possibly embraced too 
large a field and would have done better to have restricted himself 
more to his main purpose. Certainly a fuller account of the contro- 
versies that gave rise to most of the works here considered would not 
have been out of place, though considering the length of the work 
this could only have been done by omitting some of the features 
mentioned above. This, however, is but a slight criticism of an excel- 
lent work of scholarship for which students of English prose as well of 
the history of Catholicism in England should be grateful. 

The style of these exiles is for the most part simple, lucid, direct and 
logical, in contrast to the artificial, ornamented and affected kind of 
writing generally in vogue in England at the time. This contrast doubt- 
less led Professor Phillimore to suggest that the continuity of English 
prose is to be found in the writings of these exiles, and that these are 
the inheritors of More and the forerunners of Dryden. Without com- 
mitting himself wholly to this theory—which to the reviewer needs 
deeper investigation—Mr. Southern stresses the influence of the 
saintly chancellor, martyred under Henry VIII—and possibly with 
some exaggeration. It is true that the memory of More was held in 
veneration and that there was a circle of his descendants and friends on 
the Continent, but this by no means proves that the style of the writers 
was influenced by his works to the extent that Mr. Southern suggests. 
Most of the writers were already formed men, trained in the English 
Universities before they fled to the Continent and began to engage in 
controversy: and however much the style of their works may recall 
that of More, this seems to the reviewer to be due not so much to his 
direct influence as to the controversial matters of which they treat and 
to their environment, far removed, as it was, from the tendencies 
prevailing in England. It may be added that as regards the influence of 
material the above contention is borne out by the simple and direct 
prose of many of the Protestant controversialists of the period. How- 
ever, all this is matter of opinion, and in no way detracts from the 
excellence of Mr. Southern’s book. In his main thesis he has suc- 
ceeded admirably and has demonstrated the excellence of the prose 
employed by these writers, whose names for one reason or another 
are never mentioned in the general histories of our literature. His- 
torians of our literature must in future take notice of them or else be 
characterized as obscurantists. 


L. Hicks 
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VLADIMIR SOLOVYOV 
A Solovyov Anthology, edited by' S. L. Frank (SCM Press 18s). 


HE work of Vladimir Solovyov, the Russian philosopher, 
‘io poet and mystic, te found growing recognition 
during the last thirty years. The best books about him, published 
in France, are D’Herbigny’s Un Newman Russe (1934); Stremoukhoff’s 
Soloview et son oeuvre messianique (1935) and The Russian Idea by 
N. Berdyaev, who was his best-known pupil; in Germany an eight- 
volume edition of his collected writings is now being published by 
W. Szylkarski in Munich. Professor S$. L. Frank’s Anthology is a 
welcome attempt to make this great Russian prophet better known 
in England. 

Solovyov was one of those universal thinkers who resist classifica- 
tion, and his interpreters have accordingly picked those elements out 
of his “system’’ which are most akin to theirs, though more or less 
remote a his—some hailing him as the protagonist of Orthodox 
and Catholic messianistic hopes, others (an ales Frank among 
them) claiming that he is the advocate of a Christ-centred humanism 
and of a Christian faith above all Churches. They try to minimize the 
significance of his formal reception, in 1806, into the Catholic Church 
by emphasizing his alleged return to the Russian Orthodox Church 
on his death-bed in 1900. Yet the only evidence produced in their 
support is a statement—incidentally a breach of the absolute secrecy 
of the confessional—by the Russian Orthodox priest who administered 
the last sacraments to Solovyov, that he regretted and recanted what, 
in his last confession, he had affirmed on a question of dogma. 
“Vladimir Sergejewitsch did not say which question of dogma.” An 
unnamed belief, however, can scarcely be recanted, and an important 
declaration involving a return to the Russian State Church could 
hardly have been misunderstood even by the most simple village 
priest. Moreover, the Vatican Secretary of State at that time, Cardinal 
Rampolla, who corresponded with Solovyov, left it on record that 
the Vatican archives contain certain instructions and special permissions 
which were intended to facilitate his position as a Catholic in the 
hostile atmosphere of the Russian church, at a time when the Russian 


- criminal code prohibited members of the State church to join any other 


religious community, or persuade anyone to such a step. As a Catholic 
of the Eastern rite Solovyov was justified, in extremis, in receiving the 
last sacraments from an Orthodox, i.e. a validly ordained, priest. 
Professor Frank’s attempt to explain away Solovyov’s Roman 
Catholicism, based on the findings of K. Mochulsky, ignores the 
central factor in his thought, his unshakable faith in the true Church 
of Christ and in the ty of Peter, which he, like other Catholics, 
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distinguished from the aberrations of the papacy as a temporal power. 
“The Church of Christ,” Pope Benedict XV said, 
nor Greek, nor Slav, but Catholic.” That was precisely Solovyov’s 
belief, once his eyes were opened to the dependence of the Russian 
church on the State. And this faith he retained to the end of his life, 
when his vision of the coming Revolution shattered his hopes of a 
Christian theocracy, if not of a reign of social justice. 

The importance of Solovyov today lies less in the Hegelian, Neo- 
Platonist and Gnostic trend of his historical and religious views than 
in his clear vision of a Christ-centred cosmos in which the Jewish 
people and the gentiles constitute the social God-humanity of the 
universal Church of Peter. The trinity of Jesus, Mary and Church, 
he regarded as analogous to the trinity of Man, Woman and Society 
which awaits the return of Christ and its own perfection in an all- 
comprehending unity. In the incarnation of the Divine Word in 
creation, nature, art and love have their part to play. An anima 
pia, candida ac vere sancta, as Bishop Stossmayer called him, Solovyov 
embodied the two dominant virtues of the Russian people: a , a 
sense of reality, and a never-resting desire for total sacrifice. 

It is a pity that this volume contains no photograph of Solovyov’s 
striking head with the penetrating eyes and long hair and beard, a 
wilder version of Diirer’s self-portrait. The selection itself suffers from 
the pitfalls of most anthologies by attempting to be complete; some of 
his important letters might have been included and more of La Russie 
etl’ Eglise universelle. But one is glad to have even an imperfect impression 
of this great and good man who belongs to the Christian heritage of 


Europe. 


ROLAND 
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THE HEROIC MYTH IN OPERA 
Essays on Opera; by Egon Wellesz‘(Dobson 10s 6d). 
HE publication of a book on opera by a man who can claim the 
double distinction of being a composer and historian of music of 
such renown as Dr. Wellesz is sufficient reason for great expectations. 
And, although a number of these essays are reprints, in translation, of 
earlier lectures, an addition to the scant literature on the subject in 
English carrying with it such practical authority is most no tg 
The book contains nine essays, the first five of which deal with 
music of the late seventeenth century at the Austrian Court. “The 
Beginning of Baroque in Music” appeared first in the Zeitschrift der 
Internationalen Musikgesellschaft in 1909, and is included, in spite of more 
up-to-date research, as an expression of the author’s point of view at that 
time. The second essay, “The Beginning of Opera in Vienna,” is from 
the same source. Both the following essays, “Italian Musicians at the 
Austrian Court,” in a revised translation from the Monthly Musical 
Record of 1940, and “A Festival Opera of the Seventeenth Century,” 
published first in Die Musik in 1914, confirm the debt Austrian music 
owed to Italian composers. In fact, as Dr. Wellesz points out, a fusion 
of the musical qualities of both peoples had “the happy result of 
creating the style of pre-classical Viennese composers.” But the Italian 
origins of the s ecial type of oratorio known to the Viennese as the 
sepolcro and doomed uring Holy Week, hinted at by Dr. Wellesz, 
are still largely unexplored. However, the elaborate stage directions for 
Antonio Draghi’s II libro con sette sigille scritto dentro e fuori of 1694 
much resemble some of the versi sacri by Rinuccini written for the 
ceremony of the Forty Hours performed in Florence earlier in the 
century, whilst the musical tradition can be traced as far afield as Spain 
much later in the interludes written by Haydn as a commentary to the 
sermon on the seven last words’ from the Cross. It is probable that 
dramatic music during the seventeenth century was as much at home 
in the church as in the theatre. The fifth essay “The balletto a Cavallo,” 
the elaborate ceremonial of which shows that “the ruling class acted 
its own life, its essential character, and its conception of authority and 
service” links up the two parts of the book. For Dr. Wellesz holds that 
the baroque theatre used the stage to portray, in common with Greek 
drama although on a different plane, that “moment in which what is 
represented becomes one with the spectators, the stage with the world.” 
And the major thesis of these studies is to show that the essential 
seriousness of opera should make it an important factor in the spiritual 
life of a nation. 
“Three Lectures on Opera” given at the University of London in 
1933 are reflections upon the problems of dramatic composition with 
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which Dr. Wellesz has had to contend himself as a composer of operas. 
To an English public, still largely unfamiliar with contemporary Conti- 
nental ideas and separated from a tradition in which opera is an in- 
tegral part of sual life, the reprint of these lectures should be most 
welcome. For in them he traces the development of the form and the 
circumstances that have led to the various experiments in different 
generations, from the success or failure of which he is led to conclude 
that, in order to flourish, opera must be able to have a living tradition 
in which the problems fo spoetonsnatns form can be tried out. It 
follows, then, that it must be intelligible to the public, which implies 
above all a performance in English. As a development from this the 
final essays are an elaboration of his contention that opera can onl 
succeed where there is a natural growth from past to present. And, 
from a discussion of his own Alcestis and Sacrifice of the Prisoner, he 
makes clear that his own solution to the problem now lies in the idea 
of the heroic. Myths, in which the characters are set above the ordinary 
chances of life and raised to a nobler pitch in the tradition of Dryden, 
whose ideas of the dramatic in fact find their echo in the essays, are the 
most suitable subjects for the music drama. And in these final chapters 
the attempt to trace the relationship between poet and musician is a 
stimulating exposition of the view that the action should be not a 
series of incidents but “the great moment which brings the hero face 
to face with the fate which is imposed upon him.” Therefore, free 
from a psychological interpretation of character, the plot must con- 
centrate on the struggle between the heroic man and his destiny. 

The book is ably translated by Miss Patricia Kean. There are five 
plates and a number of musical examples in which two small errors 
may be noted; the crotchet in the penultimate bar of the first example 
on p. 72 should be dotted and in bar six of the last example on p. 77 
there should be a crotchet instead of a minim rest. And on p. 44 the 
Lady Montague who described Angelica by Fux in a letter to Pope is 


surely Lady Mary Wortley-Montagu. — 
SIMON TOWNELEY WORSTHORNE 
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SACRED MUSIC 
The Church anid Music, by Erik Rottléy (Duckworth 9s). 
—— ‘o- by J. Smits van Waesberghe (Sidgwick & Jackson 
7s 6d). 
Sacred Music, by Alec Robertson (Parrish 7s 6d). 


T HE sub-title of The Church and Music is “an enquiry into the history, 
the nature, and the scope of Christian Judgment on music,” and 
in addition to attempting this, the work also traces the influence of 
Christianity on music, particularly during the last 400 years. It is 
inevitable that a treatise of this sort should be concerned as much with 
theology as with music, and as much with ecclesiastical history as 
with musical history, and it follows that the whole account will be 
shaped and focussed according to the religious beliefs of the author. 
Mr. Routley is lecturer and tutor in Ecclesiastical History at Mansfield 
College, Oxford, and his judgment on the impact of theology on 
musical affairs is naturally coloured accordingly. He has a wide know- 
ledge of his subject, and is, within his own limits, fair; but the book is 
marred by curiously naive historical and religious judgments which 
very definitely detract from the validity of the whole. However, the 
pn foe conclusion that “The Christian Empire of thought is the best 
environment for the practice of music by performer, composer or 
critic” will command general assent among Christians, even if it is not 
particularly original. 

Gregorian Chant, a work on the history and development of Plain- 
song, is not intended for the expert but for the general public. It is 
lucidly written (and translated), and has extensive coadeal references. 
The repertoire of chants is divided into three main groups—first, 
the primitive chants, which originated from the readings of the 
Epistle and Gospel, and the intoning of certain prayers, e.g. the Pater 
Noster as it is sung at High Mass to-day; second, the so-called inde- 
pendent melodies, such as the Antiphons of the Office, and the Introit 
and the Communion in the Mass; third, the melismatic chants, such 
as the gradual Tract and Alleluia (“melisma’”’ is the singing of groups 
of notes to a single syllable or word). One of the great difficulties in 
the path of the student of Plainsong is the absence, until quite late, of 
an accurate notation, and the absence of any notation at all before the 
eighth century. The chants were taught by imitation, and many 
delicate details took their origin from the natural diction of the Romans. 
This, of course, presents great difficulties in our own day. 

Altogether Gregorian Chant is a fascinating book, and goes a long 
way to make Plainsong readily understandable to those who have 
not made a special study of the subject. 
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Sacred Music, by the distinguished musician and musical critic 
Alec Robertson, is a first-class piece of work which.can be recom- 
mended unreservedly to both professional and amateur musicians. It 
is extremely well produced, with many attractive plates and illus- 
trations, and is written with great clarity and breadth of learning. 
Mr. Robertson traces the history of Sacred Music from its early be- 
ginnings in plainchant to the music of our own day, and very 
properly limits his account to that music which can truly be described 
as “‘liturgical’”’—“‘by liturgical music,” he says, “I mean those kinds 
of music which spiritually, aesthetically and practically consort most 
closely with the Sacred word of the Christian liturgies.”” As a result 
there are only passing references to such great works of art as Bach’s 
Mass in B minor, Beethoven’s Solemn Mass in D, or the Requiem 
Masses of Verdi and Fauré, but this is done deliberately, and results 
in greater simplicity of outline. 

To end his book, the author quotes a passage from the Collected 
Essays of Robert Bridges: 


And if we consider and ask ourselves what sort of music we 
should wish to hear on entering a church, we should surely, in 
describing our ideal, say first of all that it must be something dif- 
ferent from what is heard elsewhere; that it should be a sacred music, 
devoted to its purpose, a music whose peace should still passion, 
whose dignity should strengthen our faith, whose unquestion’d 
beauty should find a home in our hearts, to cheer us in life and 
death; a music worthy of the fair temples in which we meet and 
of the holy words of our liturgy; a music whose expression of the 
mystery of things unseen never allow’d any trifling motive to 
ruffle the sanctity of its reserve. What power for good such a music 
would have! 


It is because this expresses so well Mr. Robertson’s own attitude 
to Sacred Music, that the book he has written is of such outstanding 
value and interest. 


PETER RAILING 
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LIBER ET LEGALIS HOMO 


Law, Liberty and Lové, by Columba Cary-Elwes, O.S.B. (Hodder and 
Stoughton tos 6d). 


HE relation of law to liberty is an enduring problem; but the 

word “love”’ is seldom, nowadays, mentioned in connection with 
either, though Pius XII reaffirms the ancient belief that without 
charity you will not get so much as justice. And by now it should be 
clear that there is no hope of love subsisting between man and man, 
class and class, nation and nation, if God, the Creator of them all, be 
excluded, and that therefore, without Him, there is no possibility of 
unity or peace. Professor A. Toynbee in his Preface sees this very 
clearly. And he declares that “till a short time ago, many non-Catholics 
would have been quite impervious to Catholic ideas about the way 
the Western world had gone and might be going.” But there have 
been two great changes in the psychological and intellectual “climate” 
of our Western society. Men have woken up to its disintegration; and 
are seeking, in history, for the cause of this; and the further they probe 
backward, the more Catholic does the soil and spiritual climate be- 
come. It is, says the Professor, very right that a Benedictine should 
have written this book, for “the Benedictine Order is the continuity 
of Western history incarnaie,”’ and it was that Order which, “when 
the Roman way of life was in its death agonies, nursed a new civiliza- 
tion into existence.” 

Dom Columba begins with a sketch of the practical failure of both 
law and liberty in p Greek and Roman worlds, and of the total 
inadequacy of “love’’ as conceived there and in the East. We pause at 
each page, wishing that some day he would develop even this first part 
of his introduction into a book. But the next question that must be 
asked will be: “Has Christianity, too, failed in practice?’’ or rather, 
“Why has it?’ Starting with the New Testament, and our Lord’s 
re-promulgation of the paramountcy of God (which is the only 
touchstone by which we may decide what does “belong to Caesar”), 
Dom Columba shows how the loving acceptance of this paramountcy 
is the only way of reconciling law with liberty. This meant, as a 
matter of fact, the introduction into the world of the notion of obedi- 
ence as contrasted with subservience. But, as the imperial fabric broke 
up, it was in monasticism that obedience began to be deliberately 
practised, and the section on oriental, pre-Benedictine monasticism is 
very enlightening. Augustine stood literally on the edge of a col- 
lapsing world, and could not but see the two “Cities” as in opposition: 
St. Benedict was the genius who adapted all that was positive in the 
Eastern systems so as to suit them for the West, adding, most notably, 
the ideal of “stability.’” Thus gradually the splendid ideal of the liber et 
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legalis homo was developed. Meanwhile, alas, the Pope had been 
forced (so it seems to us) into the position of a territorial prince, involved 
thus in wars, in taxation, and a smothering ‘bureaucracy—to be, in 
short, one amongst many save for his unique overriding spiritual 
authority. Naturally secular princes resented this; nationalisms crystal- 
lized, and thereupon, the fragmentation of “Europe.” But even within 
the Church the Law of Love was all too little prevalent, and where 
else, among the revolutions, was it to be looked for? And with it has 
gone the idea of the Law of Nature itself, that is, any conscience of 
right and wrong as such, so that despite our English liking for com- 
promise and for masking the disedifying, the fact is that the only 
authority surviving is that of Parliament and the only check upon its 
enactments is the likelihood or the reverse of men’s obeying them 
(that Parliament could order all blue-eyed babies to be killed at birth 
is recognized: it would not, because the long-suffering English people 
would at last refuse to submit). Still, our race would seem to be deep- 
rootedly “conscientious”: we admire and respond to the man who acts 
at all costs according to his conscience: if Catholics are true to their 
own moral law and approach others with genuine love, there still are 
grounds for hope—that is, if we seek for, praise and foster what is best 
in others, rinsing out of ourselves that drop of ~ lg amari aliquid 


—that oozes up in spite of all from the depths of our fallen nature. 
C. C. MARTINDALE 


HEAVEN AND CHARING CROSS 
Catholic London, by Douglas Newton (Robert Hale 21s). 


HIS is London, not the great sprawling city that we know by 
ye name, but Catholic London, having something of the air 
about it of that city not built with hands, the holy land that lies between 
the Tower and Tyburn Corner. 

And round this city Mr. Newton invites us to stroll with him while 
he recalls in an informal conversational way the memories of places 
and people that will forever be associated with London and the faith. 
All the well-known sites are visited, Cheapside whose Milk Street 
housed the More family, and Cornhill where Langland wandered, a 
slightly lost figure. (But the men of Colwall, by Ledbury, under the 
Malvern Hills will not accept the author’s Shropshire origin for a man 
they claim as their own.) Holborn and Saint Giles’s, both rich in 
memories of Bishop Challoner, the prisons and the Embassy Chapels 
all find their place; the Tower of London too, that Gethsemani, where 
so many lived their agony, making, as did Thomas More, death no 
stranger to them. Each one will look for his own particular favourite 
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spot, rarely to be disappointed; but the omission of Southampton 
Street, a strong Catholic centre inthe eighteenth century and one that 
drew the attention of the Bishop of London as he noted the alarming 

owth of Popery, is surprising; and a personal loyalty to Wild Street, 
a so long the headquarters of the Society of Jesus in England, makes 
one wish that it had received more than a passing mention. Tom’s 
Coffee House, in the Strand, a notorious haunt of priests and Jesuits, 
and Mr. Cabry’s, at the sign of the Golden Fan in Holborn, for some 
time the Franciscans’ principal house in London, are missed, with 
regret. 

Against this background, so vividly recalled, it is the Londoners, 
by birth or by adoption, who dominate the scene, forming a pageant 
more glorious than the city has witnessed: saints and bishops, Erconwald 
and Dunstan, still honoured by the Goldsmiths; Thomas of Canterbury, 
Londoner by birth; a host of martyrs who laughed at death; Campion, 
scholar of Christchurch hospital; John Houghton and his brethren and 
Mistress Line; kings and queens; Henry VI “‘with his breviary and his 
pet sparrow”; Catherine of Braganza, adopted daughter of this great 
city; then file upon file of ordinary people who have made Catholic 
London: Mrs. Hanne, wondering perhaps how she came to be placed 
in such company, and Bernard Lambe, “‘banquerupte and of no value”, 
but rich in the faith. 

In any book about London Dick Whittington must appear; in this 
he is shown as the example of Christian citizenship. Perhaps he would 
not mind if we borrow ie rayer that was offered for him as we recall 
the memory of all those who made London Catholic and say of each 
one of them: “Sit Sibi Christi quies. Amen.” 


C. DESMOND FORD 
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